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Barnala: The Prodigal Son 


By K.S. Khosla 


W hat made Mr Surjit 
Singh Barnala, who 
only recently was 
praised for his cour- 
age to stand up to religious fun- 
damentalists and secular ideals, 
surrender meekly before the Jath- 
edar of the Akal Takht, the 
supreme religious and temporal 
authority of the Sikhs? 

Various reasons are being given 
for his decision to accept the 
severe punishment and humilia- 
tion of being tied to a post and a 
placard hung around his neck pro- 
claiming that he was a sinner. He 
was also asked to pay a fine of Rs 
4,400, clean shoes and utensils at 
gurdwaras and arrange non-stop 
recitation of the Sikh scriptures five 
times at gurdwaras of his choos- 



Accepting punishment from the Akal f;r 
Takht for a Sikh is no disgrace or defeat. It 
is an act of atonement. There are reports that 
there is already a surge of sympathy for Mr 
Barnala for his willing acceptance of the 
punishment. The meek may not inherit the 
earth but Mr Barnala will certainly be. reha- 
bilitated among the Sikh masses. Prof Dar- 
shan Singh has already indicated in a 
statement in Delhi recently that Mr Barnala 


will emerge stronger after his ordeal. The 
Jathedar also said that the day of Akali unity 
was not far off. Who knows Mr Barnala may 
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was not far off. Who knows Mr Barnala may 
occupy a very important position in the uni- 
fied Akali Dal. 


Surjit Singh Barnala 

ing. It is necessary to dwell briefly 
on the background to Mr Barnala’s 
decision to recant. 

This is not the first time that Mr 


Barnala has been awarded 
punishment by the Akal Takht. He 
had to clean shoes and utensils at 
various shrines for a week in April 
1986 when he, as Chief Minister, 


Unprovoked Violence 
Against Workers 


By Bharat Dogra 


F rom November 22 to 28 , 
an estimated 13 lakh 
workers in industrial units 
of Delhi and neighbouring^ 
towns (Ghaziabad, Sahibabad 
and NOIDA) were on strike to 
press for the implementation of 
their demands including a mini- 
mum wage of Rs. 1050 (instead of 
the present day Rs.562); and end 
to contract labour, retrenchments 
and lock-outs; provision of cheap 
housing and creches for women 
workers and withdrawal of anti- 
labour laws. This strike was called 
by the Centre of Indian Trade 
Unions (CITU). So highly justified 
are these demands that all leading 
trade unions have supported these 
demands even though they may 
have had other differences with 
CITU regarding the strike. 

The most important demand — 
and the one with which this strike 
was largely identified — relates to 
a minimum wage of Rs.1050. 
Although this presents a rather 
steep jump’ from the existing min- 
imum wage of Rs.562, it is a highly 
justified demand keeping in view 
the high cost of living in Delhi. 


During the recent week long strike in Delhi 
called by CITU, the workers' main pro- 
gramme consisted of peaceful gatherings and 
processions. They did not pose any threat to 
law and order. Yet the police went out of its 
way to inflict lathi-charges on them again 
and again. 


The bad working conditions 
which prevail in most factories also 
need some compensation in the 
form of more money for nutrition, 
housing and medicare, which 
cannot even be thought of at the 
prevailing wage rate. 

During the strike period the 
workers merely wanted to voice 
their feelings and demands in 
peaceful gatherings and proces- 
sions. They certainly did not want 
to provoke any violence. Any vio- 
lence would have been most 
counter-productive to ’heir objec- 
tive to holding gatherings and pro- 
cessions. In no way could the 
strike be considered a law and 
order problem. 

But this was not the way the 
police looked at it. Right from the 


sent police force into the Golden 
Temple to flush out terrorists. The 
raid was a fiasco as no terrorist 
was caught. As a raid on the 
Continued on page 4 


Gurdwara 

Under 

Siege 


By Baiju 


C ommunalism has 
engulfed the whole of 
Uttar Pradesh, in the 
recent years. It is high 
time the governments, both at the 
centre and the state levels, took 
effective measures to contain this 
cancer. As the Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad leaders are going ahead 
with their fund collection drive for 
the construction of a new temple 
at the disputed Babri Masjid-Ram 
Janmabhoomi, some other mis- 
creants without even their bosses' 
initial knowledge took possession 
of a historic and well-known gurd- 
wara at Jagat Ganj in Varanasi. 

The gurdwara, connected with 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, was con- 
verted into a temple during the 
dark hours of the curfew, which 
was clamped soon after the das- 
tardly assassination of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, on November 3, 1984. 

It was the right time for some 
local dadas to do this as no Sikh 
could venture out in his own coun- 
try where he would have been 
hounded like thousands of his 
fellow believers. Soon after the 
Continued on page 4 


first day the police lathi-charged 
peaceful demonstrations of work- 
ers and made indiscriminate 
arrests. Here it should be added 
that all these years no effective 
action has been taken against the 
employers for their glaring viola- 
tion of labour laws. On the first day 
of the strike (No. 22) lathi-charges 
were reported from Wazirpur 
Industrial Area, G.T. Karnal Road 
Industrial Area and Rajasthan 
Udyog Nagar in Delhi. In Mayap- 
uri (Delhi) the police arrested and 
badly insulted some women acti- 
vists. Even a journalist, Mukul 
Sharma, who went to find out 
about these arrests, was beaten 
up by the police. 

On November 24 there was a 

t 

Continued on page 4 
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Barnala’s Exoneration 

E very Sikh is immensely happy 
and would congratulate 
Sardar Surjit Singh Barnala for 
gracefully submitting himself 
before the Akal Takht Sahib and 
honouring its dictates-the Highest 
Temporal Sikh Seat. In that 
accepting all the punishments 
awarded by the Jathedar Akal 
Takht Sahib Professor Darshan 
Singh on 5th December 1988, 
thus paving the way for the Pan- 
thic unity needed to meet the polit- 
ical situation in Punjab and to bring 
an end to the blood stream flow- 
ing for many years there. For this 
courageous and dignified act 
maintaining the pious traditions 
(Sikh Maryada) Sardar Barnala 
will be remembered with rever- 
ence andhis example would serve 
as a guide for the other members 
of the Sikh community, specially 
those who are occupying places of 
public importance. 

Some people seem to have 
interpreted the punishment as a 
humiliation for Sardar Barnala, 
mainly having been tied with a 
pillar and having a plaque hung 
from his neck with the words 
(from Sikh scripture-Ham Apra- 
hadi Sad Bhooltee. Turn Bakhsan 
Hare) — We are sinners, you are 
pardoner. It is not unnatural'for 
those who do not possess the 
knowledge of the Sikh traditions to 
form such impressions. Whereas 
a Sikh would take any kind of 
punishment awarded from Akal 
Takht Sahib as a great honour 
being bestowed on him. It is 
valued as Prashad from the God 
House. That is why a Sikh carries 
out orders from Akal Takht Sahib 
with pleasure and gratitude to 
Akalpurkh-Almighty. The relation- 
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ship between the Sikh and Akal 
Takht Sahib needs to be viewed 
from certain angles. Firstly, that 
the Sikh community possesses 
characteristics of spirituality and 
militancy combined, which have 
been injected into them by their 
Gurus, which demands unques- 
tionable obedience. And the Sikhs 
take pride in that. Secondly, the 
Sikh community through the insti- 
tution of Akal Takht Sahib has dis- 
charged its mission of eradicating 
slavery from India during the 
Mughal Raj and casteism to bring 
the sense of equality, oneness and 
love for one and all. With this 
background one cannot grudge 
the action of Akal Takht Sahib 
against Mr Barnala and Mr Bar- 
nala's surrender to Akal Takht 
Sahib. 

If this base of Sikhism was cor- 
rectly understood then there would 
have been no scope for critical 
remarks such as-clergy estab- 
lished supremacy, there would be 
no religious authority over politics, 
secularism has no place in Akali 
politics, and the action of the 
clergy and Mr Barnala has ridi- 
culed the Bill separating religion 
from politics. It is necessary that 
Sikh way of life is properly under- 
stood that it is based on the Miri 
and Piri and the Sikh community 
would never compromise on it, as 
such, such laws should not be 
imposed upon them for better 
cooperation and respect for the 
law. When the President of India 
Mr R. Venkataraman can volun- 
teer to lead Harijans in a temple 
and the Prime Minister Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi can sit in temples and 
have discourse with the clergymen 
and all state functions are con- 
ducted with Hindu rituals, would 
this mean that they are Hindus 
while only in temples and not out- 
side? While people spread the 
message to others to separate 
religion from politics, at the same 
time they are tightening their own 
knots. This would not lead us to 
anywhere. 

This episode puts great respon- 
sibility on Jathedar Professor Dar- 
shan Singh to ensure that Sardar 
Surjit Singh Barnala and his party 
men are not denied their due 
status in the party, and others too 


act in the true traditions and dic- 
tates of Akal Takht Sahib. And 
anyone violating these should be 
sure to meet his doom. 

It is disheartening to read about 
the threatening letter issued to 
Professor Darshan Singh by the 
Akal Federation for "setting in 
motion the exoneration of Sardar 
Surjit Singh Barnala. All well- 
wishers of Khalsa Panth and the 
country as a whole would appeal 
to the members of the Akal Fed- 
eration to appreciate the practical 
aspects of life and, then, act 
accordingly. The exoneration of Mr 
Barnala would not only bring unity 
in all the Akali factions, but pave 
the way to restore the Sikh status, 
and help in creating peaceful con- 
ditions in the country and save the 
spilling of the Sikh youth blood. 
There Khalsai spirit of sacrifice 
could be used in the best interest 
of the country and the Panth. In 
the light of this, the services of Pro- 
fessor Darshan Singh and act of 
Sardar Surjit Singh Barnala should 
be admired, and members of Akal 
Federation should extend their full 
cooperation to see the mission of 
ending terrorism and establishing 
normalcy in the country, especially 
in Punjab. 

Lt. Col. Manohar Singh (Retd) 
D 312 Defence Colony 
New Delhi 


Readers are 
requested to send 
in their letters 
typed or neatly 
handwritten to the 
Editor, Forum 
Gazette, 3 Masjid 
Road, Jangpura, 
New Delhi 110 014. 
The letters may be 
edited for clarity. 


We have to capture power in Delhi and install a people’s demo- 
cratic government. 

— Mr Jyoti Basu. 

I would like to send him (Mr Jyoti Basu) to a lunatic asylum. 
— Mr A.B.A.Ghani Khan Chowdhury. 

Have I come to power with Mrs Gandhi's certificate or have 
the people elected me because of the clean chit given to me 
by them? 

— Mr Jyoti Basu. 

I don’t think that modesty is the outstanding characteristic of 
contemporary politics, do you? 

— Mr Edward Heath. 

He (Mr Gorbachov) has nothing to offer his Indian friends 
except perestroika which is to Marxists what poison was to 
Socialists. 

— Jay Dubashi in Organiser. 

The Bofors is for Rajiv Gandhi what Watergate was for Nixon. 
— Mr L.K. Advani. 

If I were the Prime Minister I would stop talking about my moth- 
er’s achievements... In fact, the more he mentions her the more 
inadequate he looks. 

— Mrs Maneka Gandhi. 

I am one person who had no expectations from the Prime 
Minister and, therefore, I feel no sense of disillusionment with 
what he is doing. 

— Mr Chandra Shekhar. 

The Janata disease which once crippled the Janata Party has 
now entered the Janata Dal and affected the party with infan- 
tile paralysis. 

— Mr H.N. Bahuguna. 

God willing, we will all pray in Jerusalem soon. 

— Mr Yasser Arafat. 

Let me tell you this is not a fish market. 

— Mr Batram Jakhar to MPs. 

I lost my husband and my son because of martial law. If there 
had been no martial law things would have gone smooth. 
— Begum Nusrat Bhutto. 

There is nothing for me to forgive because the people have 
already redeemed my father. 

— Ms Benazir Bhutto. 

I was born an Akali and will die an Akali. 

— Mr Surjit Singh Barnala. 

I am not competing with him (Mr Shahabuddin) as a com- 
munity leader. I see a larger role for myself in national politics. 
— Mr Arif Mohammed Khan. 

The Indian soldier will have to go; we don’t need them. 

— Mrs Bandaranaike. 
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Remembering Delhi’s Victims Of 1984 

In Sorrow And Anguish 

By Economic and Political Weekly Correspondent 


The Tamil Nadu Election 

E lection to the Tamil Nadu Assembly has now been announced. Till 
it had been announced, one could not be all that certain about it. 
There was an element of uncertainty till the very last minute. It is 
gratifying that the uncertainty is now over and the date of the poll 
has been fixed. 

Why this uncertainty? This is because Congress-I was not too certain about 
its prospects. Strictly speaking, the elections could have been held six months 
earlier. But those were not held because it did not suit the ruling party at the 
Centre. To extend the Governor’s rule by another six months was not dif- 
ficult in any way and that is precisely what was done. But it could have not 
been extended beyond one year. Tamil Nadu is not like Punjab and the sit- 
uation, therefore, had to be handled more tactfully. 

Not only tactfully, but with a certain degree of sophistication also. Rajiv 
Gandhi visited Tamil Nadu half a dozen times during the last few months. 
Each visit was spread over two or three days. As is customary, he did his 
best to reach the common people. For two decades almost, the Congress-I 
had ceased to be a part of the political scene in Tamil Nadu. To re-start that 
process was not easy. But let it be said to the credit of Rajiv Gandhi that 
^he tried his best. 

Today he is not that invincible vote-catcher which he was in 1984. His 
mother had been assassinated and there was an enormous groundswell of sym- 
pathy for him. Equally important, more or less as an extension of the cir- 
cumstances of the assassination, he was able to dramatise the issue of the 
unity and integrity of the country. In consequence he got massive electoral 
support. 

All that is over however. His popularity has come down sharply. If he has 
not been isolated, it is largely because of the lack of the credibility of the 
opposition parties. That is the all India picture, but the Tamil Nadu picture 
is somewhat different. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that M.G. Ramachandran did cast a spell 
on the common people in that state. In spite of his several undoubted failures, 
he never lost his hold over the masses. The situation since his death has, how- 
ever, become confused. Those who supported him are now divided into sev- 
eral factions and in a sense they are somwhat lost and leaderless. 

One man who has obviously benefitted from this political vacuum in the 
political life of that state is Karunanidhi. He had managed to survive through- 
out his period of political wilderness. What he has done now is to gather some 
more support around him. According to well informed observers, his strength 
' r anywhere between one quarter and one third of the total electorate. There 
are also people who believe that he is likely to sweep the polls. That does 
not appear to be very likely, however, but it cannot be ruled out. 

Out of the rest, which is somewhere in the neighbourhood of two thirds 
of the electorate, the position is unclear. While some of them will go with 
the Janaki faction, others will go with the Jayalalitha faction. As it looks, the 
latter seems stronger than the former. 

What about the Congress-I? It has been trying to build itself up. To some 
extent it has succeeded also. The Congress-I today is much stronger than it 
ever was during the last two decades. What could have given it a sure victory 
would have been a joint front with the Jayalalitha group. Ideologically, there 
is little to choose between them. But individual ambitions came in. 

There is a tussel for Chief Ministership between Jayalalitha and Moopa- 
nar. Both of them have their eyes on the coveted chair. Had either one of 
them learnt to subordinate himself or herself, they would have been formed 
the government. Now, it appears, both of them will hand over the govern- 
ment to Karunanidhi. This is how our politics operate and one need not be 
all that surprised. Everywhere there is a race for power and privilege. Self- 
denial is a work which has ceased to have much meaning in today’s situation. 

What would happen if the Congress-I does not form the government in 
Tamil Nadu? In other words what would be its all-India impact? If the 
Congress-I does badly, it would underline the fact that Rajiv Gandhi is not 
a vote catcher. This would weaken him in the rest of the country. However, 
if the Contress-I does reasonably well, the Congress-I would be able to take 
it in its stride. 

It is difficult to say which of these two possibilities will come to pass. In 
one case, that of victory by the Congress-I, the gain would be marginal. In 
the other case, that of a reverse or even a bad showing, the damage would 
be considerable. Clearly the Tamil Nadu election has more than local sig- 
nificance. 

Having lost half a dozen other states to the opposition, the Congress (I) 
cannot afford to lose Tamil Nadu also. How to ensure a victory, however? 
As far as the party is concerned, the Congress (I) has done the best it could. 
But then all kinds of forces are at work and it is difficult to manage things 
beyond a point. 


T ime has no discriminatory 
qualities, h heals even 
those wounds which 
should not be healed. 
Four years are now past. The 
organised massacre of Sikhs in 
Delhi has receded in public 
memory. So too perhaps the sol- 
idarity with which many individu- 
als and groups came forward in 
their defence. But those whom the 
dead left behind continue to eke 
out their existence. Any attempt to 
trace the course of their lost battle 
now may not be of much use to 
them. But it will be useful to those 
concerned with our polity. So let us 
recall and record facts. 

In the week following the assas- 
sination of former prime minister 
Indira Gandhi on October 31, 
1984, thousands of Sikhs were 
killed in different parts of the city 
A fortnight later PUDR and PUCL 
published their report, Who are the 
Guilty? in which among other 
things, they named 13 police offi- 
cials, 15 Congress(l)leaders and 
198 local Congress (I) activists 
and other^. (One of them was 
Brahmananda Gupta, pradhan and 
local Congress(l) leader of Sul- 
tanpuri.) 

Deflecting Criticism 

T here was a widespread 
demand for a judicial enquiry. 
At that time the government 
rejected it. Both the Delhi High 
Court and Supreme Court also 
refused to appoint an enquiry of 
their own. But independently the 
government (or its agencies) 
appointed three committees; a 
committee headed by G S Dhillon 
to look into a compensation and 
rehabilitation, a committee consist- 
ing of R C Srivatsav to enquire into 
the police mechanism so as "to 
strengthen it to prevent future such 
disturbances" and the policj 
commissioner ordered a depart- 
mental enquiry into police conduct 
in Magolpuri. But three wedks later 
this committee was disbanded in 
the wake of a city level enquiry 
ordered by the newly appointed 
police commisssioner, Ved 
Marwah. In fact the appointment of 
this committee was cited as one of 
the reasons for the opposition of 
Delhi administration to the 
demand for court intervention in 
the petition filed by the civil liber- 
ties organisations. S II later Ved 
Marwah Committee itself was 
abandoned due to the appoint- 
ment of Justice Rangnath Misra 
Commission in April 1 985. Almost 
two years later in February 1987 
the Misra Commission’s report 
was placed before the parliament. 
The commission found nineteen 
Congress (I) men guilty of 
involvement in the riots, six of 
whom were named in PUDR- 


Four years after the 
Delhi killings, two 
committees are still 
limping around, 
one to assess police 
conduct and 
another to register 
cases against the 
accused. Of the 
officially 

acknowledged 2,733 
killings, after one 
conviction at lower 
court, not more 
than ten murder 
cases are pending 
awaiting trial and 
judgement, if not 
justice. 


PUCL report also (and they 
include Brahmananda Gupta). In 
any case the Misra Commission’s 
report gave birth to three more 
committees. The first committee, 
headed by the home secretary, 
Delhi administration was to "ascer- 
tain the death toll in the riots". The 
second committee, by Justice 
Dalip Kapoor and Kusum Lata 
Mittal, was to enquire into "delin- 
quencies and good conduct of 
police" (the ’good conduct’ bit was 
not part of Misra Commission’s 
recommendations but was added 
by the government) and the third 
committee, by Justice M L Jain 
and A.K. Banarjee, a former IPS off- 
icer, was to "recommend the reg- 
istration of cases where necessary 
and to monitor the investigation 
thereof" in all riot related cases. 

Limited Cognizance 

I n all of the killings that took place 
congnizance of the offence was 
taken only in 1419 deaths (which 
forms 52 per cent of the total 
number of killings officially ack- 
nowledged). But in many cases no 
accused were named and hence 
the actual registration of cases did 
not take place. Among the police 
station areas where no murder 
cases were registered are Man- 
golpuri, Shahadra and Kalyanpuri. 
Altogether 225 riot related cases 
were registered. Only 50 of them 
were murder cases. (Since Octo- 
ber 1984 to July 1988 about 1250 
other murders took place in Delhi 
in all of which cases were regis- 
tered. In fact in some of the cases, 
as that of former prime minister, 
the trial was completed and even 


Supreme Court has delivered its 
final judgement.) It appears that 
over a hundred riot related cases 
lapsed at the magisterial level itself 
as no charge sheet was filed. In 
atleast 55 cases the accused were 
acquitted. Some of the acquitted 
cases include murder cases. In 
Narela State vs Chandan and 
others), two widows Tarseem 
Kaur and Davinder Kaur identified 
the main accused Chandan, a 
local milk vender as p„ 1 of the 
mob that killed their husbands. But 
the honourable judge was con- 
vinced by the defence argument 
that the two widows named Chan- 
dan "to escape paying him their 
dues for the three months of milk 
supply". The dues, according to 
the Judgement, relate to ’June, July 
and August" and not to September 
and October, the immediate two 
months preceding the murder. The 
additional public prosecutor, in a 
rare instance, recommended that 
the state should challenge the 
Judgement in High Court. The 
government rejected his recom- 
mendation. In another case (State 
vs Kundan and others) the case 
was dismissed due to the "unreli- 
ability of the eyewitness account". 
The eyewitness Amarjlt Kaur was 
the sole surviving member of a 
joint family that was killed by the 
mob. As they began killing, she 
ran for her life and took shelter 
with neighbouring women. The 
honourable judge found "the atti- 
tude and conduct of the witness 
strange. Her kith and kin were 
being butchered and she had the 
audacity to say that she took 
shelter with a crowd of women." 
Hence the unreliability of the wit- 
ness. 

No Trials 

S ome of the cases, including 
about ten murder cases are 
awaiting trial. They include two 
cases of murder, State vs Uddal 
and others (252/1 984) and State 
vs Suresh and others (208/1984). 
Both the cases fall under Sultan- 
puri police station and one 
accused, common to both of them, 
is Brahmananda Gupta. Most of 
the other pending cases relate to 
minor offences. 

In all only ten cases have 
resulted in conviction. One, so far 
the only one, is a case of murder. 
Six persons from Mahavir 
Enclave, in cantonment area, were 
convicted with a life term by the 
sessions court, for murdering their 
Sikh neighbour. In another case, 
at Deshbandhu Gupta Road, one 
person was convicted for rioting 
with three months simple impri- 
sonment. In Tilak Nagar one 
person was convicted for "posses- 
sion of stolen property" with six 
Continued on page 7 
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Barnala: 
The Prodigal Son 

Continued from page 1 


Golden Temple hurts deeply the 
suceptibility of the Sikhs as was 
proved by the Bluestar Operation, 
Mr Barnala humbly accepted the 
punishment as a Sikh and will be 
readmitted into the Sikh fold after 
his penance. 

The second excommunication 
of Mr Barnala came in February 
1987 when he defied the Akal 
Takht in not resigning from the 
presidentship of the Akali Dal (L) 
and dissolving the party to pave 
way for Akali unity. Following the 
police raid, many Akali M.L.A.s and 
M.P.s broke away from the party 
and formed a United Akali Dal 
which had the covert support of 
the religious fundamentalists. The 
U.A.D. members and supporters 
dominated the Shiromani Gurd- 
wara Prabandhak committee 
which controlled the Golden 
Temple and other historic gurd- 
waras. It was felt at that time in 
Akali circles that only through unity 
could they force the Centre to 
enter into a meaningful d'alogue 
with them to concede their legiti- 
mate demands. Except for the 
Akali Dal (L), almost all other Akali 


factions obeyed the directive of the 
Akal Takht. Mr Barnala, who was 
Chief Minister at that time, was 
lionished for his courage to defy 
the Akal Takht and his refusal to 
mix religion with politics. No less 
a person than the Prime Minister 
praised him in the Lok Sabha. But 
little did he know that only about 
three months later, he would be 
dismissed and President’s rule 
imposed in the State because 79 
persons were killed by terrorists in 
April that year. (Under President’s 
rule on an average double the 
number of persons are being killed 
each month and yet the rule is 
continuing). The fourth spell of 
President’s rule began in Nov- 
ember this year and indications 
are thdt it will continuaier another 
two terms of six months. 

As the end of President’s rule is 
not in sight, the Akalis have come 
to believe that if they are united, 
the Centre may be forced to talk 
to them. The centre has indicated 
that much by saying repeatedly 
that it could talk only to a repre- 
sentative and unified Akali Dal and 
not to various factions. Mr Barnala 


did try for Akali unity when he met 
Mr Jagdev Singh Talwandi, now 
President of U.A.D., a few months 
ago but no progress could be 
made because of certain devel- 
opments in the SGPC which 
removed Mr Jasbir Singh Rode 
and other high priests and 
appointed new Jathedars to these 
posts. The post of Akal Takht 
Jathedar went to Prof Darshan 
Singh Ragi, who had earlier 
deserted the Akal Takht in the face 
of the militants threat to his life. 

It is in this background the 
’’abject" surrender of Mr Barnala 
has to be studied. Prof Darshan 
Singh was annoyed with Mr. Bar- 
nala for having disobeyed the Akal 
Takht and not dissolved his party. 
Mr Barnala went a step further by 
organising two conventions of his 
party challenging.the authority of 
the Akal Takht to excommunicate 
him. The severe punishment given 
to him can be attributed to his pro- 
longed resistance to obey the Akal 
Takht. Then why did he bow 
before the Akal Takht to accept 
punishment willingly as a "meek" 
Sikh. 

Some say that there was 
.increasing pressure from his family 
members to apologise to the 
priests and get readmitted into the 
Sikh fold. These observers say 
that Mr Barnala is a deeply reli- 
gious person, who after the Blue- 
star Operation let down his beard 
in protest like oth6r Akali leaders, 
and his conscience rattled him for 
disobeying the Akal Takht. This 
probably explains the humility with 
which Mr Barnala has accepted 
the punishment but not the whole 
truth • Mr Barnala had earlier chal- 


lenged the authority of the Akal 
Takht saying that it had the right 
to intervene in religious matters 
only. But now he has accepted the 
authority of the Akal Takht on polit- 
ical matters also in as much as he 
has resigned from the president- 
ship and not dissolved the party 
saying that it was not within his 
powers. The question of dissolu- 
tion of the party is now only a 
matter of time as there has been 
mounting pressure from his par- 
tymen, particularly Mr Balwant 
Singh and Mr Prem Singh Chan- 
dumajra, former Akali Ministers, to 
make peace with the Unit _d Akali 
Dal and attend the meeting of the 
SGPC called on November 30 to 
discuss the High Courts directive 
not to elect new members of the 
executive committee. An indication 
of this change of heart was that 
about two dozen members of the 
Longowal group attended that 
meeting and endorsed the resolu- 
tions passed there. The meeting 
expressed its full confidence in the 
leadership of the SGPC president, 
Mr G.S. Tohra, presently under 
detension and endorsed the sack- 
ing of Mr Jasbir Singh Rode and 
other high priests and held them 
responsible for the desecration of 
the Golden Temple before Opera- 
tion Blackthunder. 

f K 

But the real reason of Mr Bar- 
nala’s sudden humility is that he 
and his party were being increas- 
ingly marginalised by the Centre 
as well as the extremists. Mr Bar- 
nala, who stuck his neck out for 
the sake of the nation in fighting 
terrorists at great risk to his life, 
found himself in an unenviable 
position. He lost the trust of the 


Centre which began clandestine 
negotiations with proclaimed ter- 
rorists to find a solution and 
became persona non grata for the 
extremists. Rather than losing both 
th 3 worlds and fade away as an 
excommunicated Sikh, Mr Barnala 
decided to remain in the panth by 
accepting the authority of the Akal 
Takht and the punishment. Many 
non-Sikhs are surprised over the 
severe punishment from the Akal 
Takht is only a temporary humili- 
ation as readmission into the Sikh 
fold is compensation and reward. 

In a way, Sikhism is a most 
humane religion. Once a Sikh 
appears before the Akal Takht and 
confesses his guilt, the Jathedar of 
the Akal Takht has to pardon him 
after awarding punishment and 
readmit him into the Sikh panth. 
The Jathedar of the Akal Takht 
has no choice in the matter as he 
is a custodian of the Throne of the 
Immortal (Akal Takht) and God is 
all merciful. Further, his mercy is 
"twice blessed". 

Accepting punishment from the 
Akal Takht for a Sikh is no dis- 
grace or defeat. It is an act of 
atonement. There are reports that 
there is already a surge of sym- 
pathy for Mr Barnala for his willing^ 
acceptance of the punishmentV 
The meek may not inherit the earth 
but Mr Barnala will certainly be 
rehabilitated among the Sikh 
masses. Prof. Darshan Singh has 
already indicated in a statement in 
Delhi recently that Mr Barnala will 
emerge stronger after his ordeal. 
The Jathedar also said that the 
day of Akali unity is not far off. 
Who knows Mr Barnala may 
occupy a very important position 
in the unified Akali Dal. 


Industrial Strike 


Gurdwara Under Siege 


The violence unleashed on peaceful workers 
in fighting for highly justified demands 
reveals the collusion of the police with 
industrialists 


Continued from page 1 


particularly severe lathi-charge in 
Mayapuri on a peaceful demon- 
stration of workers. Over one hun- 
dred workers are reported to have 
sustained injuries in this brutal 
attack on them. There were two 
lathi-charges on this day at G.T. 
Karnal Road. There were lathi- 
charges also in Nangloi (Delhi) 
and Ghaziabad. Hundreds of 
workers were injured in these 
lathi-charges and other smaller 
cases of violence against workers. 

On November 26 (i.e. two days 
before the strike ended) CITU 
leaders told a press conference 
that so far there had been 13 
lathi-charges in which hundreds of 
workers were injured. 571 work- 
ers and several leaders had been 
arrested during these five days. 

In addition, hired gangsters also 
attacked several processions of 
workers. In one such violent clash 


at Wazirpur, the police beat up the 
workers further, instead of chasing 
away the gangsters. 

This violence unleashed on 
peaceful workers fighting for highly 
justified demands reveals the col- 
lusion of the police with industri- 
alists, apart from any higher level 
instructions that may have been 
given to use this unprovoked vio- 
lence against workers. 

The strike is over, but this atti- 
tude of the police can encourage 
the employers to victimise the 
workers who participated in the 
strike. In fact on the very day that 
the workers reported for work after 
this seven day strike (Nov. 29) 
over 900 of them were prevented 
from joining duty in Ghaziabad, 
Sahibabad and Okhla (Delhi) 
industrial areas. Several of them 
were asked to sign on blank 
papers which they refused. 


Continued from page 1 

reaching of this takeover news the 
Sikhs in u ie city started wholeout 
efforts to reconvert the shrine. 
Within hours they sent a telegram 
to the Prime Minister. Requests 
after requests have been made to 
the local and state level authori- 
ties. Facts were taken to the 
courts. Even the then Chief Minis- 
ter of Punjab, Mr S.S. Barnala, 
wrote to the government of UP to do 
justice. But nothing could alter the 
intention of the dadas. As if the 
whole thing had been done by 
them in collussion with the author- 
ities. When the Gurdwara Man- 
agement Committee approached 
the police, they locked the gurd- 
wara under Section 1 45 of IPC as 
disputed property and sent them 
back disappointed. 

The regional English daily Pion- 
eer published a series of reports 
on this unfortunate development. 
The newspaper even ventured to 
interview a few persons to open 
the eyes of the judiciary. Among 
the others the paper interviewed 
even the merchant who sold the 
idol of the Lord Hanuman to the 
dadas. 

This gurdwara commemorates 
the visit of Sri Guru Tegh Baha- 


dur to Varanasi sometime in the 
middle of 1 7th century. He was on 
his way to Assam and stopped at 
Varanasi for some days. Since 
then the gurdwara has existed and 
there is ample documentary evi- 
dence to prove the existence of 
this historic place of worship as a 
gurdwara. 


The passive and 
deliberate attitude 
of the government 
will make the issue 
more vulnerable 
and controversial. 


On December 13 in Delhi at a 
press conference Lt. Gen. 
J.S.Aurora (Retd) revealed this 
shocking case of forcible and 
adverse occupation of the gurd- 
wara to the national press. Mr. 
Aurora while answering questions 
from scribes stated that the issue 
would assume unpredictable 


dimensions if it would not be 
solved now. Mr. Joginder Singh 
Bagga, UP Sikh Forum president, 
who was also present at the meet 
handed out valuable documents, 
which confirm the fact that it was 
only a gurdwara and nothing else, 
to the presspersons. 

Among the other documents Mr. 
Bagga brought were registration 
papers, receipts of water arfd elec- 
tricity bills paid as late as October 
30, 1984. 

There is every chance that this 
would grow into another Babri 
Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi issue 
soon. This issue has already been 
taken up by the press seriously. 
But the government only does not 
understand the seriousness of the 
issue. When Mr. Aurora wrote to 
the Home Minister, Mr Buta Singh, 
about this takeover, the former got 
only an acknowledgement saying 
that the "matter is being looked 
into." 

This passive and deliberate atti- 
tude of the government will make 
the issue more vulnerable and 
controversial. If a solution is not 
attempted now, this will continue to 
cast ominous shadows over the 
rest of the country. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


W e are witnessing the 
concerted efforts of 
the apartheid regime 
to silence the demo- 
cratic institutions of our country. 
Particular attention is also directed 
at the press organs that are chal- 
lenging the racist national oppres- 
sion of south African people. 
These efforts must not go unchal- 
lenged! 

We can view journalism as an 
expression and. an integral part of 
the specific historical development 
of communication in a society. 
Looking at journalism in that light 
we are then capable of under- 
standing its role in society and 
determining it historically as an 
element of the superstructure. 
Under the conditions of South 
Africa as an antagonistic class 
society with social divisions, this 
means journalism, as a means of 
mental production, is determined 
by the economic structure of that 
society. Marx and Engels put this 
in the following words: 

"The ideas of the ruling class are 
in every epoch the ruling ideas: 
The class which has the means of 
production at its disposal, conse- 
quently also controls the means of 
mental production, so that the 
ideas of those who lack the means 
of mental production are on the 
whole subject to it". In this way, the 
economic ruling class of South 
Africa attains an intellectual dom- 
inant power by structuring its jour- 


have no hope of success without 
the aid of the local population. 

If we keep in mind the fact that 
Radio RSA alone (excluding all 
other services of the SABC and 
the rest of the South African infor- 
mation and propaganda effort) is 
budgeted at R16m, and that the 
information industry is growing 
from strength to strength daily, 
then we shall recognise the seri- 
ousness of the above assertions 
and the importance which the 
regime and the ruling class attach 
to the struggle of winning the 
hearts and minds of the people. 
The Bureau for Information 
planned in 1 987 that it would have 
branches countrywide, all of them 
linked to the secretive Joint Man- 
agement Centre (JMC). At present 
each JMC, sub-or mini-JMC has 
three committees, with a commun- 
ications committee as one of them. 

This committee disseminates 
misinformation while keeping 
township residents "informed." 
Through controlling the media they 
extol the benefits of "peace and 
stability". Black councillors and 
other stooges are lauded and 
opposition forces are discredited. 
Much of the poisonous propa- 
ganda in the form of false pamph- 
.lets, leaflets and so on emanates 
from this committee. 

The Structure Of The Media 
Serves Apartheid 

T he very structure of the media 
pinpoints quite convincingly 


By F.S. Maqethuka 


capital is dominant in Nasionale 
Pers. Anglo and Sanlam also own 
or control, through their press or 
other subsidiaries, the country’s 
paper industry cartel, its three print 
media distribution net works, and 
the national news agency wire 
service. The fourth of the print 
media giants, Perskor, is equally 
tied into "Afrikaner" capital, 
through effective control by Rem- 
brandt Corporation and Volkskas 
Bank. 

Argus Newspapers, the biggest 
of the four, accounts for more than 
55% of all the daily newspapers 
bought in South Africa. This, there- 
fore, means that the major organs 
of the south African media are 
controlled by the South African 
bourgeoisie or the apartheid state 
which serves it. The news cover- 
age and analysis generally pro- 
vided by this Press is subject to 
the imperatives of capitalist profit- 
ability and a racist colonial mental- 
ity plus a perceived need to avoid 
confrontation over affairs of state. 

South African Media Inhibited 

P rior to the declaration of the 
state of emergency on June 
12th 1986, the South African 
media, including the "English" 
press was already severely legally 
inhibited in what it could publish. 


relating to the defence of South 
Africa. 

In terms of the Police Act no 
person may publish anything 
untrue concerning any action by 
the police without having reason- 
able grounds to believe it is true. 
In a prosecution the state does not 
have to prove that the allegations 
made are untrue; rather an 
accused has to establish that he 
or she had reasonable grounds to 
believe that the allegations were 
true. Under the Prisons Act, no 
one may publish any false infor- 
mation about the behaviour or 
experience in prison of any pri- 
soner or exprisoner concerning 
the administration of any prison. 
Again the accused has to establish, 
that he or she had reasonable 
grounds to believe that the infor- 
mation published was true. 

In terms of the above three Acts, 
no person may publish photo- 
graphs or sketches of military 
premises or installations, certain 
persons in police custody, or any 
prison or prisoner. The three Acts 
effectively remove the most obvi- 
ously repressive institutions of 
South African society (police, pri- 
sons and defence force), from on 
going public scrutiny and monitor- 
ing. These institutions of repres- 
sion involve the state’s legal right 
to utilise violence and coercion as 
a means of government and con- 
trol. They are known worldwide for 
their excessive brutality, racism 


newspapers produced by mem- 
bers of the National Press Union 
(NPU). As far as newspapers and 
magazines are concerned, this Act 
is directed at the alternative press> 
Unlike much of the censorship, 
machinery, the Publications Act 
provides for appeals against deci- 
sions taken by the directorate and 
its committees. 

A publications Appeal Board, 
sitting in Pretoria, has been used 
by a number of publications, and 
on many occasions bannings have 
been set aside. The Appeal Board 
adopted a more judicial approach 
to the question of censorship. It 
can, therefore, be hypothetically 
stated that the latest round of 
emergency regu.ations issued 
against the media was introduced 
precisely because the regime was 
unhappy about the way the 
Appeal Board was functioning and 
the manner in which some pro^ 
gressive publications were able to 
create greater space for their activ- 
ities. 

The Alternative Press And 
The Regime 

T he subjugation of the "English” 
press to the regulations of the 
regime can be attributed to the fact 
that within this press there were 
spaces for intervention. In a situ- 
ation of deepening crisis such as 
the one in South Africa, the more 
far-sighted members of the ruling 
class can experience as urgent a 


Apartheid Denies Freedom To Think 


nalism and formulating its 
functions and tasks in such a way 
that ruling power is preserved, 
strengthened, developed and 
defended against the oppressed 
and exploited masses. This also 
explains why the media of the 
democratic minded forces are not 
only restricted by political struc- 
tures and laws introduced and 
maintained by the apartheid 
regime. The media’s lack of free- 
dom is also based on the mono- 
poly ownership of South Africa’s 
economic system, and the struc- 
tures of ownership and control 
within the mainstream commercial 
media. 

Poisonous Propaganda 

I t was the Department of Infor- 
mation of the apartheid regime 
which stated in its 1 977 report that: 

"The very nature of the ons- 
laught against South Africa is such 
that a military confrontation would 
be inevitable if the propaganda 
war were to be lost. In fact, should 
this war be lost, the chances of a 
successful military counter- 
offensive would be considerably 
reduced". 

Magnus Malan attempted to define 
his more clearly: 

"It is nations, not armies that 

wage war The military struggle 

s important but when the battle for 
'he soul of the people is lost, 
everything is lost. Insurgent forces 


the endeavours of the enemy to 
win the people on to their side. The 
South African media are domi-. 
nated by two giants; the first-run 
by, and fiercely loyal to the apar- 
theid regime-accounts for nine out 
of ten radio listeners and TV view- 
ers. The second, made up of four 
commercial media corporations, 
similarly dominates the print news 
media. 

Only three of the country's two 
dozens racially and linguistically 
targeted radio stations are not 
directly controlled by Pretoria 
through the South African Broad- 
casting Corporation (SABC). All 
three, two are owned by Bantu- 
stan governments. (Radio Bop- 
Bophuthatswana; Capital Radio- 
Transkei; Radio 

702-Bophuthatswana). 

All three broadcast to audiences 
determined by Pretoria. Four of the 
state’s five TV stations are run by 
SABC . The fifth, broadcasting, by 
agreement, only "entertainment", 
is controlled by the four print media 
groups. 

Print media ownership is con- 
centrated in the hands of four 
press groups. Three of these, 
Argus, Times Media Limited 
(TML)and Nasionale Pers are 
owned or controlled in turn by 
Anglo-American Corporation and 
Sanlam, the giants, respectively of 
’’English” and "Afrikaner” capital. 
"English" capital dominates in 
Argus and TML while "Afrikaner" 


These limitations on the right to 
publish and inform are contained 
in over a hundred statutes, most 
of which contain vague and tech- 
nical provisions which are difficult 
to interpret or understand. This 
vagueness is no accident: 

"Statutory control of the media 
is not predominantly about law, but 
about politics and political conflict. 
For years, government legal advi- 
sors have deliberately drafted leg- 
islation which is both vague and 
all-encompassing. This has the 
effect of forcing publishers into 
self-censorship or timidity, pre- 
cisely because certainty on the law 
cannot be achieved. In addition, it 
allows government to act selec- 
tively and arbitrarily in laying 
charges, using the legislation a 
political weapon". 

The most important of these sta- 
tutes are the Defence Act, the 
Police Act, the Prisons Act, the 
Internal Security Act and the Pub- 
lications Act. However, a vast 
array of other laws lie at the reg- 
ime's disposal should it choose to 
attack sections of the media, and 
further limit the right to publish. In 
terms of the Defence Act, no 
person may publish information 
relating to the composition or activ- 
ities of the South African Defence 
Force (SADF); any statement 
relating to a member or activity of 
the SADF to prejudice or embar- 
rass the government in its foreign 
relations; any secret information 


and anti-democratic activity. Yet in 
South Africa, it is precisely these 
institutions which are made 
immune from investigation by the 
press. 

The Internal Security Act, which 
incorporated sections from a 
number of Acts, including the Ter- 
rorism and Riotous Assemblies 
Acts prohibits publication of 
speeches or statements of people 
who are, for example, prohibited 
from attending gatherings, or who 
are on a consolidated list drawn up 
by the Minister of Law and Order; 
material which would cause feel- 
ings of hostility between different 
races; notices advertising a pro- 
hibited gathering. 

In 1 974 the Publication Act was 
introduced to "provide for the con- 
trol of certain publications or 
objects, films and public enter- 
tainment". The Act gives substan- 
tial censorship powers to the 
directorate of publications and a 
secret committee system under its 
jurisdiction to ban publications for 
distribution or for possession and 
distribution. These bans may apply 
to a single edition, or to all future 
editions of a public publication. 
The directorate of publications 
may also order a publication not to 
be published before material has 
been submitted to, and approved 
by, the directorate. 

In the Publications Act, the def- 
inition of "publication" excludes 


need for information as any other 
segment of our society. Elements 
also sometimes formulate "liberal" 
notions of freedom — however 
inconsistent these liberal protesta- 
tions may be with other aspects of 
their political activity. Furthermore, 
at times cf mass upheaval, the 
reportage o! the struggle for 
national liberation can itself be 
commercially profitable. 

Nevertheless, this press by 
virtue of the politico-economic 
interests, it is linked to cannot play 
a revolutionary role. It is also no 
wonder that members of the NPU 
are bound by the Council’s con- 
stitution and its code of conduct. 
The disciplinary function of the 
council essentially amounts to a 
form of self-censorship. It is what 
has generally become known as 
an alternative press in South Africa 
that poses a serious threat for the 
apartheid regime. 


Subscribers are 
requested to inform 
us if their copies 
are delayed or 
missed. They are 
also requested to 
renew their 
subscription orders. 
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Gazekhe 


For Development Of Rural Women 

By Edmond Roy 



T otal a casual observer 
Development of Women 
and Children in Rural 
Areas Programme 
(DWCRA) may seem something 
redundant considering the fact that 
the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) has almost the 
same objectives. But, nothing 
could be farther from truth, when 
one realises that only ten per cent 
of IRDP beneficiaries are women. 
Moreover, women’s problems are 
'special' and requires special pro- 
grammes to solve them. Consider, 
for example, the fact that more 
women than men die every year, 
and more women than men are 
illiterate. Consider also the fact 
that in most of India, the birth of a 
girl is considered inauspicious and 
the male child is given more priv- 
ileges than the female child while 
being brought up. These are facts 
of life peculiar to our country, and, 
therefore, it is only just that a sep- 
arate scheme be evolved for 
women. 

Women form nearly half the 
population of India, and it is they 
who raise children to maturity. As 
such it is in their hands that the 
future of our country rests. 
DWCRA programme, therefore, 
was planned to make women 
economically productive and con- 
fident members of society and 
equal partners with men in better- 
ing the living conditions of families. 

Frame Work Of DWCRA 

T o make DWCRA work, much 
depends on Gram Sevikas, 
whose duty is to see that the pro- 
gramme is implemented where it 
ought to. Helping the Gram Sevika 
is the Mukhya Sevika and the Pro- 
ject Officer assigned to a Partic- 
ular area. Main job of the Gram 
Sevika and the Mukhya Sevika is 
to maintain records or diaries 
which will assist the Project Officer 
to identify what is wrong or right 
with the project implementation. 
Copious notes that the Gram 
Sevika/Mukya Sevika takes down 
includes difficulties in running the 
programme, way in which it is 
being run, and suggestions and 
inriovations that can go to make 
the programme a greater success 
in that area. These diaries are then 
taken up by the Project Officer and 
analysed so that the team devises 
a better way to do things. 

The scheme has identified var- 
ious ways to improve the capacity 
of women as income generating 
members of society. First of all, 
women can be given training in 
income generating activities which 
they are interested in and which 
they feel they can do. 

Secondly, women must get 
easy access to bans with differen- 
tial rates of interest for pursuing 
their chosen income generating 
activities. 


Thirdly, the activity chosen for 
women should be one that has a 
ready market , and in some cases 
there may be need for a special 
working area where a number of 
women can work together. 

Fourthly, women should be pro- 
vided water not too far from their 
homes. They can also learn to use 
the smokless chula and straw 
cooking boxes. 

Fifthly and most important, 
women should be educated of the 
services provided by various pro- 
grammes like Integrated Child 
Development Scheme (ICDS), 
various health services provided 
under primary health care pro- 
grammes and adult education 
programmes. 

Gram Sevlka's Role 

G ram Sevikas have to get to 
know the women personally 
and be with them when they do 
their daily chores. She has to help 
women analyse their socio- 
economic situatbn, thereby assist- 
ing them to find solutions for their 
problems. She also has to form 
women’s groups where she 
should encourage participants to 
come forward with new ideas. 
Gram Sevika should also be in a 
position to give ideas, information 
and assistance regarding any pos- 
sible income generating activities 
that women of a group can under- 
take. She can help them to get 
information from banks, District 
Rural Development Agency 
(DRDA) and other government 
programmes and thus be a link 


between women of a group and 
outside agencies. She also has to 
provide guidance, encouragement 
and support to improve their activ- 
ities and their standard of living. 

Women who come under 
DWCRA programme are divided 
into different catagories like those 
who follow the traditional occupa- 
tions like weaving, basket making, 
daily wage earners, miscellaneous 
occupations like flower selling, fire 
wood selling and those who are 
completely unemployed. 

For those who are already 
occupied, income can be 
increased by providing them train- 
ing and introducing them to new 
income generating activities. 
Interest rates may be rearranged 
so that they do not have to pay 
high rates to moneylenders. Orga- 
nising women into groups so that 
they can jointly be responsible for 
repayment of loans greately helps 
in increasing credibility with the 
banks. For women in miscellane- 
ous occupations efforts can be 
made to get rid of middlemen. 
Goods can be delivered direct to 
customers which, in effect, will end 
up in saving considerable 
amounts. For daily wage earners 
who do not work throughout the 
year and for fully employed 
women, new sources of income 
have to be found. A survey can be 
carried out to find out how pro- 
ducts can be marketed. Training 
for women with some skill, learn- 
ing new skills can earily be orga- 
nised under the Training Rural 
Youth for Self Employment 
Scheme (TRYSEM). 


Criteria for selecting an income 
generating activity under the pro- 
gramme are (1) raw material 
required is available locally or can 
be transported to the working 
place at reasonable cost, (2) ready 
marketing facilities, (3) small 
investment, (4) simple skills that 
can be learnt quickly, (5) those that 
can be pursued at home or in the 
village, (6) short gestation period 
and (7) easy availability of training 
facilities and other technical inputs. 

Administrative Structure 

T he programme can be imple- 
mented only if there is an 
effective administrative set up 
available. DWCRA programme is 
taken care of by the District Rural 
Development Agency (DRDA). A 
woman is appointed as Assistant 
Project Officer at the district level, 
under whom function the Mukhya 
Sevikas and Gram Sevikas. 
Besides this, an additional Gram 
Sevika will also be available for 
each block covered under 
DWCRA. Training, monitoring and 
evaluation of the programme is 
ultimately the test of success and 
hence has to be given the great- 
est of attention. 

Training of Gram Sevikas is, 
therefore, a continuous process 
with the holding of monthly meet- 
ings that concentrate on solving 
the problems that arise during 
work on the field. Monthly meeting 
also focuses on one particular 
theme for additional learning. This 
meeting also includes lectures, 
discussions, audio-visual 


presentations and other methods 
of communication. Monitoring of 
programmes goes on simultane- 
ously with the implementation of 
the programme. Monthly meetings 
of Gram Sevikas, Mukhya Sevikas 
and the Assistant Project Officer 
are utilised for accomplishing this 
regularly. Evaluation is done 
annually, whereby effectiveness of 
the programme is fully understood 
and various innovations brought 
into focus. 

Thus effective implementation of 
the DWCRA programme is hinged 
upon sustained involvement of the 
women themselves, and herein 
lies its importance. Relevance is, 
therefore, inherent in the fact that 
women as a whole have to pro- 
gress much more in our country. 
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Nehru’s Vision 
Of One India 


By G. Ravindran Nair 

"Like the ocean, she received the tribute of a thousand rivers, and 
though she was disturbed often enough and storms raged over the sur- 
face of her waters, the sea continued to be the sea. It is astonishing 
to note how India continued successfully the process of assimilation 
and adaptation. It could only have done so if the idea of a fundamental 
unity were so deep rooted as to be accepted even by the newcomer, 
and if her culture were flexible and adaptable to changing conditions". 

(Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru) 


O bservers and detrac- 
tors in India and 
abroad before and 
after Independence 
used to wonder how a country with 
people following different faiths, 
speaking different languages and 
dialects and practising different 
customs and manners could hold 
together for long. That India with 
all these differences could remain 
united shows, according to Nehru, 
fyhat there is a kind of ethos that 
^Velds the country — an ethos that 
blends cultural, religious, social, 
economic, geographical, historical 
and political elements. 

Nehru concedes that the politi- 
cal disintegration that occurred 
from time to time was inevitable in 
the conditions that prevailed at dif- 
ferent times. But who can forget, 
Nehru asks, 'the basic concept of 
political unity of India assiduously 
nurtured by different kings and 
emperors?' Nehru proudly points 
out: "Ashoka, indeed, achieved 
unity two thousand years ago and 
built up an empire far greater than 
that of Britain in India.... It 
stretched right into Central Asia 
and included Afghanistan". 


ft 


Unity In Diversity 


C asual observers, Nehru said, 
are often carried away by the 
variety and diversity of India. They 
miss the unity of India; and yet the 
tremendous and fundamental fact 
of India is her essential unity 
throughout the ages. Together 
with China, India has a history 
running into thousands of years. 
Five to six thousand years ago 
flourished the famous Indus Valley 
Civilisation whose roots lay not 
only in Northern and Western 
India, but even in the deep South. 
To the plains of India came hordes 
of conquerors, pilgrims and scho- 
lars who did influence Indian life 
and culture, but they, in turn, were 
absorbed and assimilated by 
Indian social structure. Like the 
vast ocean, India received with 
open arms the rivers of different 
cultures, but the basic character of 
the ocean never changed. 

Nehru upholds the remarkable 
assessment of India's unity as 
made out by the eminent British 
historian Vincent Smith, in his 
Oxford History of India: "India 
beyond all doubt possesses a 
deep underlying fundamental 
unity, far more profound than that 


produced either by geographical 
isolation or by political suzerainty. 
That unity transcends the innu- 
merable diversities of blood, 
colour, language, dress, manners 
and sect". 

The phenomenon of ‘Unity in 
Diversity’ has been unique since 
India was never swept away by 
any kind of religious bigotry; on the 
other hand, the innate catholicity 
and liberalism of the Indian way of 
life slowly absorbed the seemingly 
dissimilar ideas and concepts in 
one sweep. In other words, the 
storms and tempests on the sur- 
face could hardly disturb the per- 
ennial calm beneath. India’s 
strength lay in its superb adapta 
bility. 

Synthesis Of Old And New 

N ehru rightly felt that one of the 
foundations of Indian unity 
has been its secular outlook. For 
instance, long before Europe knew 
much about it, Christianity came to 
India in the first century after 
Christ. The new religion found a 
home in India and many Christian 
sects that were persecuted in 
Europe found a haven in India. 
Similarly, the Jews came to India 
several hundred years ago and 
were received with open arms. 
Another community that made 
India their home is the Parsis or 
the Zoroastrians. The last to get 
absorbed in the Indian mainstream 
is the Islam. 

Of course, admittedly, the 
advent of the Islam did create con- 
flicts here and there. This was but 
natural. Yet, Nehru says, the old 
spirit of India began to assert itself 
and attempts were made to blend 
the old and the new. The apostles 
of this new synthesis included 
Guru Nanak, Kabir, Rahim and 
others who knew that the diver- 
gent paths led to the same ideal. 
The synthesis of the spirit of the 
two faiths left its unmistakable 
stamp on literature, music, paint- 
ing and architecture. 

Nationalism Step To Unity 

A ccording to Nehru, one of the 
leading factors contributing to 
the consolidation of India’s unity 
has been the growth of Indian 
nationalism that crystallised during 
the long spell of British rule and 
our chequered freedom struggle. 
We became proud of our great 
legacy and conscious of our 
strength and weakness. Nehru 


was keeping up the great tradition 
of those who lit the torch of free- 
dom before. Dadabhai Naroji, the 
Grand Old Man of India, said in his 
presidential address at the session 
of the Indian National Congress in 
1893: "Let us always remember 
that we are children of our mother 
country. Indeed, I have never 
worked In any other spirit than that 
I am an Indian and owe a duty to 
my country and to all my country- 
men. Whether I am a Hindu, a 
Mohammedan, a Parsi, a Chris- 
tian, or of any other creed, I am 
above all an Indian. Our country is 
India; our nationality is Indian". 

To Nehru the idea of nationalism 
was not a mere superficial idea 
imposed from above, but it was 
the natural outcome of the funda- 
mental unity which had been the 
background of Indian life for thou- 
sands of years. The British tried 
their best to play the followers of 
one faith against another in order 
to sow the seeds of conflict and 
perpetuate their hegemony, but 


ultimately nationalism emerged 
the unquestioned victor. 

Undying Spirit Of Oneness 

T he cynics who wonder how 
India remain united with 
people speaking different lan- 
guages have a ready answer from 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru admits 
that there are over a dozen major 
languages, but most of them owe 
allegiance to a common mother, 
Sanskrit. No wonder, an indepen- 
dent India is sparing no efforts to 
develop every major language. All 
the same, none of States fail to 
remember that they enjoy a 
common heritage. 

Panditji was always on a great 
voyage of discovery and he was 
invariably carried away by the infi- 
nite charm and variety of his 
beloved land whose depth of soul, 
as he himself admits, he could not 
fathom. "Though, outwardly, there 
was diversity and infinite variety 
among our people, everywhere 
there was that tremendous 


impression of oneness, which had 
held all of us together for ages 
past, whatever political fate or mis- 
fortune had befallen us. The unity 
of India was no longer merely an 
intellectual conception for me; it 
was an emotional experience 
which over-powered me". 

Nehru was convinced that a 
country with a long cultural back- 
ground and a common outlook on 
life develops a spirit that is pecul- 
iar to it and that is impressed on 
all its children, however, much 
they differ among themselves. 
Some kind of a dream of unity has 
occupied the mind of India since 
the dawn of civilization. That unity 
was not conceived as something 
imposed from outside, a standar- 
disation of externals or even of 
beliefs. It was something deeper 
and, within its fold, the widest 
tolerance of belief and custom was 
practised and every, variety ack- 
nowledged and even encouraged. 


Remembering The 1984 Riot Victims 


Continued from page 3 

months of simple imprisonment. In 
another case one person was 
convicted for theft. He was 
released on a personal bond of 
Rs. 2,000 and an assurance of 
"good behaviour for one year". A 
number of offences against Sikh 
community in 1934, attract light 
punishments as they fall into the 
category of what the law describes 
as "first offence". In five cases, ten 
people were convicted for violation 
of curfew orders in Connaught 
Place and were fined Rs 25 
(Rupees twenty-five only) each. 
This so far is the course of the law. 

In the total eight committees or 
commissions appointed, two by 
the police, abandoned their work. 
The G S Dhillon Committee rec- 
ommended a compensation of Rs 
10,000 for death, Rs 1,000 for 
injury and Rs 5,000 for damage to 
dwelling. Of the applications for 
compensation, 7,000 claims were 
rejected by the Delhi administra- 
tion. It accepted petitions related 
to 2,427 deaths, 2,403 injuries and 
3,537 cases of damage to houses. 
But the Delhi High Court recently 
upheld the claims of 1 ,200 people 
whose cases were earlier rejected 
by the Administration. Meanwhile 
the government in December 
1 987, accepted "in principle" the 
recommendation of the Misra 
Commission to enhance the com- 
pensation. The Srivatsav Commit- 
tee on police mechanism 
recommended increasing 3 more 
police districts, 12 more police 
sub-divisions and 25 more police 
stations. (One such police station 
to prevent future riots", on the 
recommendations of the commit- 
tee, is set up at Delhi University 
campus.) This is the only commit- 
tee whose recommendations were 
readily accepted by the govern- 
ment. Rs 31 0 million was allocated 
for the implementation of these 
recommendations in the current 
financial year. The amount spent 
for compensation, on Dhillon 


Committee recommendations, 
was Rs 75 million. 

New Committees 

T he Misra Commission, it may 
be recalled, gave birth to three 
new committees. The home sec- 
retary, Delhi administration sub- 
mitting his report 40 months after 
the killings, in May 1988, arrived 
at a precise and final figure of 
2,733 deaths during the riots. 
Dalip Kapur and Kusum Lata 
Mittal Committee to enquire into 
police conduct delayed the finali- 
sation of its report, according to a 
statement by the union home 
minister in parliament, "due to 
non-availability of files from the 
administration". The Jain-Banarjee 
Committee in an interim order 
directed prosecution in two cases. 

In one case no accused were 
named and hence no prosecution 
could take place. In another case 
of murder at Sultanpuri, nine 
people were named as accused. 
One of them was Sajjan Kumar, 
former MP and the then general 
secretary of Delhi Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee. No proceedings 
were launched in this case. 
Recently.the Lt Governor Romesh 
Bhandari also rejected the rec- 
ommendation. But in the mean- 
time the High Court of Delhi 
accepted the petition filed against 
the committee and stayed part of 
its proceedings. The petitioner in 
this case "filed in the interests of 
the principles of natural justice" 
that were upheld by the High Court 
is the ubiquitous Brahmanand 
Gupta. 

Thus four years after the killings, 
two committees are still limping 
around one to asses police con- 
duct and another to register cases 
against the accused. Of the offi- 
cially acknowledged 2,733 killings,' 
after one conviction at tower court, 
not more than ten murder cases 
are pending ’awaiting trial and 


judgement, if not justice. The sick- 
ening callousness ot this process 
is matched only by the political 
process. 

Rotten Polity 

T he Congress (I), the party in 
power continues to shield its 
members from criminal procedure 
code. The opposition parties are 
also guilty of indifference. We 
should recall that none of them 
were conspicuous by their 
presence during the holocaust. In 
December 1984, briefly dead 
people became a live issue for 
them during the general elections. 
Later none of them participated in 
the proceedings of the Misra 
Commission. Since 1985, when 
the new parliament came into exis- 
tence, debate on Misra Commis- 
sion report and five short duration 
questions were all that were raised 
in the parliament. The secularism 
of most of our opposition secular 
parties, it appears, is confined to 
popular serials telecast at prime 
time and best selling novels pub- 
lished abroad but not concerned 
with Deople who get killed. 

Meanwhile in this four-year 
period five our of thirteen accused 
police officials got promotions, two 
accused Congress(l) leaders 
became central cabinet ministers 
and two of the judges who arbi- 
trated were promoted to higher 
positions. But the victims remained 
where they were, as the admini- 
stration refuses to administer, pro- 
secution refuses to prosecute and 
courts close their doors. The con- 
stitution, the parliament, the judic- 
iary and in an extended sense, 
democracy itself have failed them. 
In a way this is the end of the road 
for the victims of the 1 984 massa- 
cre. But then collective memories, 
in our country, have a way of 
catching us unaware in the 
"silence of some startled moment". 
Courtesy: Economic And Political Weekly 
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By A.S. Narang 

S ome months back a 
Delhi University teacher, 
Mr Harmeet Singh, was 
arrested under the Ter- 


Terrorism, Human Ri: 


rorists and Disruptive Activities Act 
for his alleged connection with ter- 
rorist activities. His colleagues, 
civil liberties activists and others 
who knew him felt and protested 
that he was innocent. And it 
proved to be so. He was released 
after some days of detention 
because of political and democra- 
tic pressure. 

Once again newspaper reports 
about the sudden and arbitrary 
arrest of Prof. Dalip Singh, Vice 
Principal, Khalsa College, 
Bombay, and Prof. Jagmohan 
Singh of Jai Hind College, 
Bombay, and Mr. Amarjit Singh 
Sohi, an activist of the CPI (M-L) 
linked Party Unity Group in Jahan- 
abad, Bihar, under the same Act 
and for alleged terrorist connec- 
tions, have deeply shocked many 
democratic minded people last 
month. With regard to Mr Amarjit 
Singh Sohi’s ease, it is slowly but 
clearly turning into a major embar- 
rassment for the police for it is 
gradually becoming clear that the 
arrested youth is not only an anti- 
terrorist activist but is an active 
opponent of Khalistan and thereby 
a target of the terrorists them- 
selves. 

Similarly, in the case of Prof. 
Dalip Singh, a Habeas Corpus 




ety now. The menace of terrorism 
has been eating into its soul like 
slow poison, and killings go on 
relentlessly. Needless to say in 
popular parlour when things come 
to such a pass, restraint becomes 
an act of misplaced sympathy, 
patience no longer a virtue and 
state sensitivity a failing. There- 
fore, the most effective means to 
curb the evil of terrorism against 
the state and its citizens become 
factor of paramount importance. It 
means that given the tragic cir- 
cumstances state inaction would 
be deplorable. "Terrify the terror- 
ist" becomes the adage of the hour 
even if it would mean that a demo- 
cratic state indulges in counter and 
indiscriminate terror. 

In this type of environment the 
enactment of repressive laws does 
not need care, nor concern for 
human life and liberty for they are 
not evaluated by people at large. 
The reasons for enactment of such 
laws have always been to contain 
violence, for the preservation of 
democracy and security of state. 
"Law and order", "public order", 
"security of the state," etc. are the 
power-ful semantic tools in what 
Chomsky and Herman call "atroc- 
ities management by the modern 
state" ( The Political Economy of 
Human Mights, Vol.l). mese 
terms, howevei, have not been 
defined, particularly in India. The 
Si'pteme Court attempted to 
define them in Ram Manohar 
Lohia’s case but ended up 
describing them as co-centric cir- 
cles, the innermost being the 
security of the state. As the court 
is not concerned with the possi- 
bility of abuse of power, it ignored 
the reality of the crimes committed 
under the cover of these concepts. 
The democratic minded people 
and the people who are concerned 
for human rights are, however, in 
a dilemma. On the one hand use 



petitlbn filed by his wife has 
already been admitted in the 
Bombay High Court. It is claimed 
by his wife that Prof. Dalip Singh 
was arrested after he, along with 
four others, had gone to see the 
Police Commissioner to protest 
against the arrest of Prof. Jagmo- 
han Singh (who was arrested in 
quite arbitrary ways, not even pro- 
duced before a magistrate and 
sent to Punjab) 

R eports of suppression and 
arrests of several human 
rights activists under various rep- 
ressive laws from several states 
have become a moral phenome- 
non. Particularly in Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh where some 
people have alleged links with 
Naxalites, the arrests and torture 
are taking place in a massive 
scale. Recently a public statement 


by Mr K.P.S. GIH, the Director 
General of Punjab Police, stated 
that only one person could be con- 
victed till date, though in the last 
three years thousands were 
arrested as terrorists in Punjab 
alone under various special laws. 
Situation in other states can also 
not be described any better. All 
these expose the extent of the 
harassment meted out to innocent 
persons and the attempts to intim- 
idate the democratic-minded 
human rights activists. Yet there 
are no widespread protests or 
concerns at the popular level. If at 
all there i^,it is complacency. Even 
the otherwise vocal press reports 
these cases faithfully as "Terrorist 
network uncovered". This lack of 
protest and concern is obvious 
result of the spectre of instability, 
chaos, violence and moral degen- 
eracy which is haunting the soci- 


of discretionary powers over the 
life and liberty of people invariably 
degenerates into capricious 
judgements by the authority 
involved, with accountability to 
nobody and on the other hand the 
overwhelming sense of fear that ter- 
rorism generates among common 
people legitimises the draconian 
powers in the hands of the state. 
Above all, the semi-feudal, exploi- 
tative vested interests make use of 
these repressive powers to per- 
petuate their position and also at 
the same time by championing 
human rights, cover up the real 
socio-economic issues 

Thus, we are faced with a com- 
plex situation. In the name of 
development and modernization, 
there has been a technological 
invasion of the society without 
asking the question as to whether 


high technology that was being manufacturing goods for export he 

brought in will help meet the basic and higher profits; the fulfilment of iti< 

needs of the people. Rather what the basic needs of the total pop- ar 

is being witness is that the indu- ulation does not seem to be its ur 

strialist capitalist class is ever busy concern. The capitalist institutions uc 
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tended to aggravate inequal- 
n the distribution of incomes 
ower. Above all, it has been 
e even to promote a contin- 
rate of economic growth suf- 


ficiently rapid to provide benefits to 
the whole population. 

T his callousness of the system 
to the needs of the poor and 


tt rights activists under various repressive 
lominon. Particularly in Bihar and Andhra 
Naxalites, the arrests are taking place in a 
jr Mr K.P.S. Gill, the Director General of 
:onvicted till date, though in the last three 
tb alone under verious special laws. Not 
itamountto misunderstahding democracy 
t is more important is to provide direction, 
repare to resist repression. 


marginalised ones gives rise to 
alienation and protests. Yet polit- 
ical solutions to the deep rooted 
socio-economic problems have 
never been attempted with any 
measure of sincerity. The state 
cannot assert with confidence that 
it has ever paid serious attention 
to its fundamental obligations con- 
tained in the chapter on Directive 
Principles of State Policy in the 
constitution. Seen in this context 
it is quite clear that the problems 
of the people are neither 
expressed nor solved — only felt. 
The suffering increases and social 
tension bursts forth. This is man- 
ifest, for lack of a direction in 
communal tensions, regional intol- 
erances, linguistic frictions and 
ethnic warfare. Terrorism also 
stems from unredressed grievan- 
ces of the people, which some- 
times may be illogical or unethical. 

The democratic state reacts vio- 
lently in response. Because ques- 
tioning, protesting and challenging 
the social structure means upset- 
ting the social order, disturbing the 
status quo, and the state not being 
of the people cannot tojerate this. 
Its answer, therefore, is suppres- 
sion and counter terror. Any chal- 
lenge in the form of a protest can 
be branded as terrorist, extremist 
and anti-national and, therefore, 
the state’s counter terror is 
explained as necessary to main- 
tain the sovereignty and integrity 
of the nation. Obviously, it is 
approved by the innocent people 
qr at least not actively disap- 
proved. 

Not condemning a democratic 
state’s counter terror is tantamount 
to misunderstanding democracy 
and history and its long term con- 
sequences. But what is more 
important is to provide direction to 
people’s protests and help them 
prepare to resist repression. For 
this first of all is required to make 
people realise the facts of the sit- 
uation. As mentioned above the 
callous unresponsiveness of the 
economic system to the basic 
needs of the masses makes them 
desperate and drives them to 
opposition to the system. No 
doubt, sometimes this opposition 
verges on rebellion but in general 
people’s revolt is quite frag- 
mented, ill-organised and misdi- 
rected. On the other hand, the 
repressive forces of the state are 
highly organised, trained and 
powerful. In addition ruling classes 
also resort to manipulative tech- 
niques in a subtle manner like 
encouragement to racialism, 
communalism, regionalism, etc. to 
keep masses divided from acting 
unitedly. In fact, the ruling class is 
learning from history much more 
than its adversary - the workers 
and peasants are doing. 

Therefore, the need of the hour 


The intellectuals 
should concentrate 
more on organising 
the people counting 
on the strength and 
the power people 
can derive from 
their organised 
activity. 


Gaxebbm 

in the hands of the rural rich. 
Instead of modernising medieval 
villages, these instruments ol 
modernisation themselves had 
been medievalized. The manage- 
ment of elections and use of force 
to contain discontent have pro- 
duced distortions and led to the 
communalisation and criminalisa- 
tion of politics and habituated the 
state to the subversion of legal 
processes and violation of human 
rights. 

I n this situation for meaningful 
mass conciousness on human 
rights the class nature of people's 
struggles needs to be clearly 
brought out. Social, religious, cul- 
tural tones and colours are blurring 
this aspect though this is very 
much present in most of the mass 
struggles. Similarly the contradic- 
tions of the capitalist economy 
betraying themselves with increas- 
ing clarity need to be brought to 
i the notice of the people at largo. 
In this, intellectuals have to play an 
important role. For this is required 
that they must, first of all, acknow- 
ledge the political character of the 
situation and accept to play a polit- 
ical role. Of course, by political one 
does not mean party politics or 
government politics, but rather an 
involvement in terms of the 
classes in society and taking 
clearly the side of the exploited. In 
order to play this political role intel- 
lectuals will need to identify them- 
selves with the micro and macro 
J struggles taking place at various 



is that various struggles generated 
by economic and social crisis be 
brought together and focussed on 
the establishment of an egalitarian 
society. Only protest against the 
violation of human rights will not 
create the environment for their 
actual exercise by the masses at 
large. For masses are not only 
facing an attack on civil liberties 
but their very humane survival is 
at stake. In urban areas the big 
business and upper middle class 
have established complete domi- 
nation while in rural areas, where 
the majority of population lives, 
landlords control the village pan- 
chayats, the cooperatives and the 
other institutional paraphernalia of 
development. Since the "Green 
Revolution’ and the setting up of 
state sponsored development 
schemes, these institutions have 
become potent tools of oppression 


levels in the society /-Questions of 
human rights can neither be dis- 
cussed nor dealt with in isolation. 
State will always be willing tp 
accommodate certain middle- 
class aspirations but that does jnot. 
mean independence of state from 
class interests. Therefore, the 
intellectuals need to resist the 
temptation of becoming the 
middle-men between the poor on 
one hand and the so-called state 
sponsored manipulative develop- 
mental activities on the other. On 
the contrary, they should concen- 
trate more on organising the 
people counting on the strength 
and the power people can derive 
from their organised activity. Then 
only human rights will gain a 
broader and comprehensive 
meaning. Otherwise these will 
remain a middle-class phenome- 
non and concern. 
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The Martyr Of 11 Nov 1675 


By Balwant Singh Anand 


O n the night of 10 Nov- 
ember 1675, three 
men sat huddled 
together in a one-room 
tenement in the Dilwali Mohalla of 
Delhi. It was past midnight but they 
still talked in whispers. A tiny oil 
lamp flickered in one corner and 
sent large shadows of the three 
men looming over the walls. H was 
a cold night and the men sat on 
their haunches, wrapped in 
semi-woollen wornout shawls, 
with their arms circled round their 
knees. They were middle aged, 
sturdily built men with rugged fea- 
tures. Their faces were burnt dark 
with years of hard work out in the 
open, under the burning skies of 
summer and in cold freezing wint- 
ers. But for all that, they were 
determined men who minced no 
words and acted fearlessly when 
action was called for. They had 
heard the announcement about 
the execution of the Guru with the 
beat of the drum and had met 
together to discuss what they, as 
Guru’s Sikhs, could do at this 
unhappy juncture. The news about 
the tortures inflicted upon the Guru 
and his companions had reached 
them and though they felt help- 
less, they suffered endless agony. 
After a long and muted exchange 
of thoughts, they decided on their 
course of action. Jaita, the leader, 
told Nanna to bring a large basket 
filled with leaves and Udato have 
a weapon hidden under his 
clothes and told them the exact 
place of their meeting in Chandni 
Chowk an hour before the execu- 
tion of the Guru. Before the dawn, 
they quietly dispersed and went 
their way to complete the tasks 
assigned to them. 

Another meeting was being held 
on the night of 1 0 November 1 675 
some twenty miles outside Delhi 
where a large convoy of wagons 
had camped to spend the night. 
The leader of the camp was Bhai 
Lakhi Shah, a Sikh of the Labana 
tribe. After the evening meal had 
been served and the fires had 
been put out, he sent for his sons. 
He had spent the whole evening 
in a very agitated condition, pacing 
up and down before his large tent. 
He was a tall aggressive man, 
used to giving orders. He was a 
self-made man and prided on his 
exploits. He had wandered all over 
the country supplying provisions to 
the Mughal armies. He had his . 
own armed men to protect his car- 
avan. He was rich and prosperous 
and commanded resoect from his 
sons, and all his followers. But 
somehow he felt that all his suc- 
cess and prosperity was the gift of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur and for sev- 
eral years, he had come, every 
winter, without a break, to pay his 
homage to the Guru and receive 


his blessings. And that afternoon, 
a messenger had come from 
Delhi, bringing the excruciating 
news about the impending execu- 
tion of the Guru and the desecra- 
tion of his body after his death. The 
news had come as a bombshell 
shattering the peace of his mind. 
He could not eat his foot; he could 
not rest for a moment. 

His eight sons, tall, well-built 
and handsomely dressed crowded 
his tent. He greeted them and 
invited them to sit down on the 
carpet. They could see that he had 
something important in his mind 
which he wanted to share with 
them. With an emotionally charged 
voice, he told them about Aurang- 
zeb’s orders, "My sons; I cannot 
challenge the might of the 
Emperor; he has large, well- 
equipped armies and we are no 
match for them but whatever the 
price we may be called upon to 
pay, we cannot permit the dese- 
cration of the Guru’s sacred body. 
Tomorrow, after the execution we 
must arrange to carry away the 
body even if we have to attack the 
contingent guarding it. Let us put 
our trust in God and get ready to 
do the task as a sacred duty. Even 
if one of us has to leave behind his 
own dead body for that of the 
Guru, we must not hesitate to 
complete the task. I see no alter- . 
native to the action I have pro- 
posed. If you have any suggestion 
to make, you may speak." 

The sons were stfuck dumb; 
they made no comment. The air in 
the camp was electrified and 
anger rose high in the hearts of all 
the men present there. They sat 
silent, gnashing their teeth in bitter 
rage. 

Lakhi Shah spoke again: "Those 
who do not wish to join the fray, 
can stay behind. I do not wish to 
have unwilling companions for this 
task. 'It is a cause too sacred to 
me. It involves risks and some of 
us may not go unscathed tomor- 
row. My sons, make your choice." 

Again, there was complete 
silence. The young men looked at 
each other but kept quiet. 

Lakhi Shah spoke for the third 
time, "Raise hands who would join 
me in this venture." 

All hands were raised. Lakhi 
Shah smiled and in short, firm 
orders, assigned different tasks to 
his sons. At the end, he invited his 
sons to join him in prayer and 
together they sought the protection 
of the Lord. 

O n the 1 1 November 1675, the 
sun rose angrily, like a ball of 
fire but soon hid his face in dark 
grey clouds as if it would not be a 


party to the events of the day. 
From early in the morning, gust of 
cold wind blew from the east 
making men shudder in their wool- 
len clothes. The clouds hung low 
and there were intermittent show- 
ers. It was a dull and dreary day 
dragging its feet all through the 
morning. The afternoon wore on 
and towards the evening crowds 
started collecting in the Chandni 
Chowk. Many people came beca- 
use they had not seen an execu- 
tion before. Some of them came 
because they wanted to be 
present on this occasion. Others 
came because they would have 
something to talk about but most 
people came because they had 
nothing else to do. A special plot 
had been constructed for the exe- 
cution and a contingent of armed 
forces stood on duty. 

An hour or two earlier, the Guru 
was taken out of the iron cage in 
the cell in which he had been kept 
since his arrival in Delhi. He was 
permitted to take his bath and say 
his prayers. Under a heavy escort, 
he was brought out of the Kotwali 
of Chandni Chowk. He walked 
between the guards with great 
dignity; he appeared calm and 
unruffled. There was a strange 
aura of spiritual glow atout his fact. 
People craned their necks to look 
at him and were amazed how 
serene and composed he was. He 
stopped on the platform and for a 
moment looked at the crowd and 
then lowered his eyes. Dressed in 


his flowing robes, the Qazi 
stepped forward and addressed 
the Guru. In sharp, clear voice, 
which could be heard over the 
murmur of the crowd, he offered 
to the Guru, for the last time, the 
choice between accepting Islam, 
performing miracles and facing 
death. The Guru replied in a calm 
but firm voice, "If I were to live a 
thousand lives and the same 
choice was given to me, I would 
every time prefer death to chang- 
ing my religion or performing mir- 
acles." The Qazi waved his hand 
toward Jalal-ud-din, the execu- 
tioner. The executioner, with a 
dark visage and heavy body, 
came forward and unsheathed his 
sword. There was a hugh in the 
air; people held their breath. The 
Guru closed his eyes and, with the 
words of Sat Nam on his lips, let 
his spirit soar high up in the world 
of Eternal Sunshine. With a flash 
of the sword, the head was 
severed from the body. A great cry 
rose from the crowd; the throats 
that had felt choked, let out the 
voice of protest. The storm that 
had been brewing since the morn- 
ing, rose high and filed with dust, 
blew: fiercely and scattered the 
crowd in all directions. Soldiers 
and horsemen turned and ran to 
escape the fury of nature. The 
three Sikhs, Bhai Jaita, Bhai 
Nanna and Bhai Uda, who had 
been flitting in and out of the 
crowds as shadows, suddenly 
emerged out of this dark, dust 
laden storm and with the speed of 


lightning, collected the Guru's 
head in the basket and disap- 
peared info thin air. For Bhai Uda, 
the need did not arise to use his 
large dagger. Away the three men 
went, leaving behind the city of 
Delhi. 

At the same moment, like 
ghosts emerged from this dust 
ladden storm the large convoy of 
bullock carts, horses and camles 
headed by Bhai Lakhi Shah. The 
convoy appeared to be in a great 
hurry and the horsemen and 
bullock-cart drivers shouted and 
goaded the animals. As the 
convoy reached near the raised 
platform, it broke its line and 
moved forward in a maddening 
frenzy as though the beast were 
no longer controlled by the driv- 
ers. People ran back to save 
themselves from being crushed 
under the wheels. In the utter con- 
fusion that prevailed, Lakhi Shah 
with the help of his sons Nagahiya, 
Hema and Hudi speedily loaded 
the headless body of the Guru ^ 
a bullock-cart, covered it w — 1 
cotton bales and hurried out ol 
Delhi. Soon they reached their vil- 
lage, Rikab Ganj. It was an act of 
great courage because had it been 
discovered that they had carried 
away the dead body of the Guru, 
they would all have been put to 
death. As darkness descended on 
the wings of night, they stealthily 
carried the body inside the house 
and placed it on a wooden bed. 

Continued on page 1 1 
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Christmas 


Guru Tegh Bahadur 


By Varghese Chacko 

W e all know that 
Christmas denotes 
the birth of Jesus 
Christ. The prophet 
Issiah, who lived about seven 
hundred years before Christ, 
described His birth in these words, 
"For unto us a child is born, unto 
us a Son is given and the govern- 
ment will be upon his shoulder; 
and His name will be called won- 
derful, counselor, Mighty God, 
everlasting Father, Prince of 
peace” (Issiah 9:6). He was all of 
these and much more. His birth 
divided world history into two i.e. 
AD and BC. When you look at a 
calender, it announces that Jesus 
Christ was born 1988 years ago. 

Jesus Christ had a sublime 
character. Not even His arch 
enemies, the Pharisees, could 
p *11 out even a tiny black spot in 
H. pjharacter. Jesus, while under- 
going trial before Pilate, asked His 
opponents "who can convince me 
of sin?" and they could not. He 
was humble, loving gentle, merci- 
ful, blameless, holy and with 
humility. He was the manifestation 
of agape love and eternal peace. 

He was born to bring everlast- 
ing righteousness. He preached 
righteousness and all his activities, 
while he was on this earth, were 
righteous. The Bible declares him 
as the believers' righteousness, 
girded with righteousness and as 
the one who brings in righteous- 
ness. He also loves righteous- 
ness, judges with righteousness 
and fulfils all righteousness. 

Hjs Joving care is unparralleled 
in t^Jiuman history. On the eve 
of His crucifixion Jesus was having 
supper with twelve of His disciples. 
During the supper He declared 
that one among them was going 
to betray him and they asked Him 
to disclose who it was but he didn’t 
Later Jesus took water in a basin 
and started washing the feet of 
these disciples. This would help 
them in easing their tired feet for 
they were walking for the whole 
day. Secondly, Jesus was show- 
ing them practically what humility 
really was. He, being their Master 
or Guru was washing their feet. 
There is another wonderful truth, 
that many might have overlooked, 
in this scene. Judas, the betrayer, 
was among them and Jesus knew 
pretty well that he was going to 
betray Him. But inspite of that He 
washed the feet of Judas too with 
the same loving care with which 
He washed the feet of others. Had 
there been even a minute differ- 
ence, the other disciples could 
have found out who the betrayer 
was but they could not. Jesus 
humbled himself and washed the 
feet of the disciple who was to 
betray him after a few hours. With 
the same loving care with which 
he washed the feet of others who 
were to die for him subsequently. 


Christmas shows us 
a person, who is 
the Prince of peace 
with sublime love 
towards all 
irrespective of one's 
caste, creed, colour, 
religion or region. 
To follow His 
footsteps may not 
be pleasurable but 
in the end one can 
attain eternal joy 
and peace. 


For Jesus, His betrayer and his 
beloved disciples who were to be 
martyrs for Him were alike when 
it came to love and care. He did 
not have any distinction and His 
love found no barriers. His unique 
sacrifice to reconcile God and Man 
still remain a mystery for many. 
The first human beings who dis- 
obeyed God were doomed for 
eternal death (hell) along with their 
descendents. This eternal death 
(Spiritual death) could only be 
averted by the sacrifice of another 
sinless man. According to the 
Bible no human being ever born is 
fit to be called sinless and thus 
God himself, to be precise, the 
second person of the Trinitarian 
God (The Son), became man and 
came into this world in the form of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus lived a sinless 
life on earth. He was sentenced to 
death, after a lot of coersion from 
the jews, by the Roman Emperor, 
Pilate, who declared that he found 
no fault in Him. A few seconds 
before His death Jesus called out 
"Eloi.Eloi, Lama Sabachthani"that 
is "My God, Why have you for- 
saken me ?"This is a thought- 
provoking question. If Jesus was 
God Himself and was knowing all 
that was coming to Him why 
should He utter these words ? It 
was not the physical pain that 
agonized Him but the spiritual 
burden in the form of the sins of 
the whole mankind which He took 
upon Himself. The Bible describes 
this in the following words "He has 
born our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows; yet we esteemed him 
stricken, smitten by God, and 
afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions he was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement 


for our peace was upon Him, and 
by His stripes we are healed. We 
have turned, everyone to his own 
way; and the Lord laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all. It pleased the 
Lord to bruise Him, He has put him 
to grief and made His soul an off- 
ering for sin". When Jesus thus 
took the sins of the fallen human- 
ity upon Himself, the dual perso- 
nality (God-man) ceased to exist 
for a moment and the first person 
of the Godhead (The Father) 
turned his face away from the 
second person (The Son) for God 
hates sin. The words uttered 
above are that of the human 
Jesus. Immediately after this 
Jesus again said "Father, forgive 
them for they do not know what 
they do" He gave up his spirit in 
these words" father, into your hand 
I command my spirit". Here after 
a brief moment’s separation they 
are again united. 

To conclude, Christmas shows 
us a person, who is the Prince of 
peace with sublime love towards 
all irrespective of one’s caste, 
creed, colour, region, or religion. 
To follow His footsteps may not 
be pleasurable but in the end one 
can attain eternal joy and peace. 


Continued from page 10 

They covered the body with logs 
of wood and when the whole vil- 
lage slept, they stood round the 
pyre and with folded hands prayed 
together and thanked the Lord for 
helping them to accomplish the 
task. With tears in his eyes, Lakhi 
Shah lighted the pyre and they all 
went outside the house. Soon the 
whole house was on fire and the 
flames licked the sky. They sat 
huddled under the open sky and 
contentedly watched the fire con- 
suming the house along with all its 
contents. Before dawn, they col- 
lected the bones from the ashes 
and buried them in a brass vessel 
deep under the courtyard. In the 
morning, when the villagers came 
to commiserate with him on the 
loss of his house, Lakhi Saha said, 
"God, in his mercy, will grant me 
to build a bigger and better house 
than this one." 

In the meantime Bhai Jaita and 
his two companions fled across 
the fields carrying the head of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur in a basket. 
They spent most nights under the 
stars except once when they slept 
in the house of a Sikh whom they 
trusted implicitly. But before the 
cock’s crow, they were out in the 
fields and travelled most of the 


time away from the haunts of men. 
On the 11th November, they 
reached Kiratpur. Here the head 
was received by Guru Gobind Rai, 
the future Guru Gobind Singh. The 
head was carried out in a proces- 
sion to Anandpur, where it was 
cremated on the 18th November, 
1 675. At the cremation spot stands 
today an exquisitely beautiful 
Gurdwara, known as Sis Ganj, 
Anandpur. 

T he martyrdom of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur deeply influenced the 
history of India. It highlighted 
tyranny, injustice and fanaticism 
and made the people of India hate 
Aurangzeb and his government as 
never before. It turned the Sikhs 
into a militant people and made 
them feel that they could protect 
their hearth, homes and religion 
only by the force of arms. It also 
led to the creation of the Khalsa 
and the establishment of a distinct 
Sikh community. It was a unique 
martyrdom because Guru Tegh 
Bahadur sacrificed his precious life 
for the cause of dharma and the 
basic principles deemed sacred by 
all mankind. The two prominent 
features of his personality, the 
detached Yogi and the fearless 
warrior attained their highest con- 
summation in his martyrdom. 
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Gaxebbe 


Love By Arrangement 


Woman-of-the world BENAZIR BHUTTO, 
who recorded an historic victory in last 
month's Pakistani election, tells how she 
finally acceded to her family's 'nightmare' 
request that she marry a man whom she 
barely knew. 


M y personal life took a 
dramatic turn on 29th 
July 1987 when I 
agreed to an arranged 
marriage on the prompting of my 
family. Such a marriage was the 
price in personal choice I had to 
pay for the political path my life 
had taken. My high profile in Pak- 
istan precluded the possibility of 
my meeting a man in the normal 
course of events, getting to know 
him and then getting married. 
Even the most discreet relation- 
ship would have fuelled the gossip 
and rumour that already circulated 
around my every move. 

To many Easterners, an 
arranged marriage is the norm 
rather than the exception. But my 
own parents had married for love 
and I had grown up believing the 
day would come when I would fall 
in love and marry a man of my 
own choosing. Still, inquiries about 
my marriage plans and availability 
had begun while I was at Radcliffe 
[the women’s neighbour of Har- 
vard], 1 came from one of the 
oldest and best-known families in 
Pakistan and was, by then, the 
daughter of the Prime Minister. 

’It would be such an honour if 
you would consider Asif’ the 
impeccably dressed graduate said 
to me in the living room at 70 Clif- 
ton [the Bhutto family home in 
Karachi]. ’Marriage would give you 
a new dimension.’ I restrained 
myself from saying that woman 
doesn’t need marriage to give her- 
self a new dimension and instead 
proceeded to tell Asif’s stepmother 
every reason why marriage to me 
would not, in fact, be an honour for 
a man, but a nightmare. 

Asif Zardari: two years after his 
family’s initial inquiry, neither he 
nor his family had given up. My 
mother added pressure of her 
own. ‘We know the family,’ she 
told me. ’He’s your age and from 
Sind, so he knows our customs 
and courtesies. He’s a rural, with 
commitments to his family and 
tribe, so he’ll understand your 
commitments, too.’ 

‘My life in politics is not an ordi- 
nary one,’ I told Asif’s stepmother. 

’I don’t have the luxury of calmly 
waiting for elections every five 
years. My politics are a commit- 
ment to freedom and the meaning 
of my life. How would a man feel, 
knowing that his wife's life does 
not revolve around him?’ 

'My dear, Asif is a very confident 
young man. He understands what 
he’s in for,’ she assured me. 

I rushed on. ‘I have to travel and 
I can't always take a husband with 
me.’ 

'Asif has his own work and won’t 
always be able to travel with you,' 
she countered. 

'I hear he loves going out to par- 
ties and socialising,’ I said. ‘In the 
little private time I have, I prefer to 
stay at home with a few friends.’ 

‘That's not a problem,’ she said 
simply. 'When a man settles down 
he likes to stay at home with his 
wife and family’. 

Feeling encouraged, I took a 
deep breath and broached the 
most difficult subject of all. ‘In spite 
of custom, I cannot live with my in- 


laws,’ I said. 'There are political 
workers and meetings in the 
house day and night, which take 
up the living room and the dining 
room. I will need my own house.’ 

‘I agree, and so does Asif,' she 
said unbelievably. 'Asif’s mother 
and sisters will need privacy, too.’ 

Who is this extraordinary man, 
I thought. And I rescheduled my 
trip to meet him in London during 
the day of 22 July 1987. Not until 
evening did my stomach start to 
churn with anxiety as I realised 
that there was no ascape from 
meeting Asif. 

Auntie Manna sipped her coffee 
nervously as Asif and his step- 
mother rang the door-bell of my 
cousin Tariq’s flat. From the secur- 
ity of an arm-chair in the drawing 
room I tried to look casual, but my 
heart pounded harder and harder 
as each step brought Asif nearer. 
They must have been excruciating 
steps for him too, though he 
looked confident in the one glance 
I gave him. Everyone present 
talked politely of impersonal mat- 
ters. No one mentioned marriage. 

Asif and I did’nt have a conver- 
sation by ourselves during the 
entire evening. He was wearing 
glasses and I couldn't even see 
the expression in his eyes. I did'nt 
have a single feeling about him 
after the evening ended, even 
when he sent me a dozen roses 
the next day. The crate of man- 
goes he sent me from fortnum and 
Mason, however, along with a box 
of marrons glaces, my favourite 
sweet, were delicious. So was the 
crate of cherries. 

‘What’s the answer, Pinkie?’ 
asked my mother, Auntie Behjat 
and Auntie Manna that morning 
and the next and the next. ‘I don't 
know yet,’ I said. 

I felt torn apart. I knew my 
friends in the West would find it dif- 
ficult to understand the peculiar 
cultural and political circumstan- 
ces that were leading me towards 
an arranged marriage. Feminism 
in the West was also very differ- 
ent from that in the East, where 
religious and family obligations 
remained central. And there was 
also the personal side of the ques- 
tion. 

In my position as the leader of 
the largest opposition party in Pak- 
istan, (Pakistan People’s Party or 
PPP) I could not risk the scandal 
of breaking any engagement or 
ever getting divorced, except in the 
most extreme circumstances. I 
was being asked to make up my 
mind about living the rest of my life 
with a man whom I had met only 
three days before and we always 
met in the company of our respec- 


tive families. 

My cousin Tariq and Asif had a 
man-to-man talk. ‘If you marry 
Benazir, you’ll be in the spotlight,’ 
Tariq told him. 'The tiniest thing 
you do, even staying out late with 
friends, will reflect on her.’ Asif 
won Tariq over, too. 'He under- 
stands the situation,’ my cousin 
assured me later. ‘He has wanted 
to marry you for years. He knows 
exactly what it means.' 

‘What's the answer, Pinkie?’ 
Yasmin pressed. Every morning 
Sunny and Mummy rushed to my 
bedside and stared at me mean- 
ingfully. 'What’s the problem? 
What’s taking you so long to 
decide?’ 

‘I don’t know yet 


Feminism in the 
West was very 
different from that 
in the East, where 
religious and 
family obligations 
remained central. 
And there was also 
the personal side of 
the question. Fate 
presented itself in 
the form of a bee 
and I was stung. 


Fate presented itself in the form 
of a bee. On the fourth day of Zar- 
dari visit, I was stung on the hand 
while visiting Windsor Great Park 
where Asif wanted to watch a polo 
match. By dinner time, my hand 
was very swollen, the next morn- 
ing, it was even worse. 'I’m taking 
you to hospital,’ Asif told me when 
he arrived at the flat. He ignored 
my protests, calling for a car, 
arranging for the doctor, buying 
the prescribed medicine. 'For once 
I am not the one in charge,’ I 
thought. 'I am the one being cared 
for.’ It was a very nice and unac- 
customed feeling. 

Fate intervened again the fol- 
lowing night during our search for 
an elusive Pakistani restaurant. 
My mother, Sanam, (her sister, 
whose petname was Sunny) Asif 
and I piled into a car with some 
other Pakistani friends to go to 
dinner. We got lost. But instead of 


getting irritable or impatient, Asif 
kept every-body laughing in the 
car. He was flexible and had a 
sense of humour, I noted, as well 
as being caring. 

‘What’s the answer, Pinkie?’ my 
mother asked the next morning. 

I took a deep breath. 'All right, 
Mummy, I said. Seven days after 
I met Asif, we were engaged.’ 

‘Conscious of my religious obli- 
gations and duty to my family, I am 
pleased to proceed with the mar- 
riage proposal accepted by my 
mother, Begum Nusrat Bhutto,’ 
read the statement I released to 
the Press. 'The impending marri- 
age will not in any way affect my 
political commitment. ...the people 
of Pakistan deserve a better, more 
secure future and I shall be with 
them seeking it.’ 

The reaction in Pakistan was 
mixed. In spite of my statement, 
the regime’s agents lost no time in 
spreading rumours that I was 
giving up politics. Organised 
gangs began stopping buses on 
the highways and pulling my post- 
ers off them, saying they meant 
nothing now that I was getting 
married. ‘Why have you still got 
the PPP flag up?’ party workers 
were taunted. ‘Benazir has given' 
up and left you.’ The fears of PPP 
supporters were further fuelled by 
a false interview with Asif’s mother 
carried in the controlled Press. ‘I’m 
going to invite General Zia to the 
wedding,’ she was alleged to have 
said. 

But many in the country were 
happy that I was going to live a 
more normal life. The sweet shops 
in the cities were sold out for three 
days as the public celebrated the 
event. ’For 10 years we’ve been 
mourning. Finally we can rejoice,’ 
people were saying. Just as 
pleased were the Zardari tribe, 
15,000 of whom gather to wel- 
come Asif on his hands in Naw- 
abshah, singing and dancing and 
waving PPP flags. 

When I returned to Pakistan, I 
travelled around the country, reas- 
suring the people that I was their 
sister and would always be their 
sister, and that my marriage would 
have no bearing on my political 
career. Asif called me every nigh, 
wherever I was, and little by little, 

I got to know him over the phone. 
We had more in common than I 
thought. His family had suffered 
under martial law; his father, 
Hakim Ali, had been disqualified 
from politics for seven years by a 
military court and his crops on the 
family’s 1,800 acre farm in Hyder- 
abad ruined after Zia regime cut off 
the water. 

Worse trouble came after the 


engagement when Hakim Ali’s 
loans for construction projects 
were suddenly stopped by nation- 
alised banks. ‘You are making a 
mistake,’ people had told Hakim 
Ali when our engagement was 
made public. ‘Your only son is 
marrying Benazir and the whole 
army and bureaucracy will be 
against you.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ Hakim Ali had rep- 
lied. ’My son’s happiness means 
more to me.’ 

Asif, I knew, was not interested 
in party politics. ’One politician in 
a family is enough,’ he had 
quipped to the Press in London. 
But like many in families with a 
feudal past he followed local pol- 
itics, and had filed nomination 
papers for the 1985 elections. He 
later boycotted them on the call of 
the MRD (Movement of the Resto- 
ration of Democracy). And he, too, 
had felt the sting of martial law. He 
had been arrested at his house in 
the middle of the night, the army 
claiming that they had found him 
travelling on the road with an unli- 
censed weapon. Luckily for Asif, 
their false story did'nt even hold up 
in a military court. 'I only spent two 
nights in jail. That was en *h,’ 
Asif told a friend of mine. TSan 
only imagine what Benazir must 
have endured.' 

He ggve me a heart-shaped ring 
of sapphires and diamonds. He 
sent me roses every day. We 
talked and talked. Our marriage 
really wasn’t between strangers, 
he told me. When we were tee- 
nagers, he’d watched me enter 
and leave the cinema his father 
owned. Two decades later, it had 
been his idea to marry me, not his 
parents’. 

'If you want me to marry, then 
propose for Benazir,’ he'd told his 
father five years before. He had 
waited patiently ever since. 'Are 
you in love with her?’ a journalist 
asked him, 'Isn’t everyone?' he 
replied. | 

We didn’t really love eaC', other 
yet, though my mother assured 
me that love would come later. 
Instead there was a mental com- 
mitment between us, a realisation 
that we were accepting each other 
as husband and wife totally and for 
always. In a way, I realised, that 
bond was stronger than love. 
Though I certainly did not — and do 
not — want to be seen as an advo- 
cate of arranged marriages, I real- 
ised that there was something to 
a relationship based on accep- 
tance. We were coming into our 
marriage with no preconceptions, 
no expectations of each other than 
good will and respect. I love mar- 
riages, I imagined, the expecta- 
tions were so high they were 
bound to be somewhat dashed. 
There must also be the fear that 
the love might die and, with it, the 
marriage. Our love could only 
grow. 

The crowds began gathering 
outside 70 Clifton a week before 
the wedding in December last 
year. Presents began to be deliv- 
ered to the gate; simple hand- 
made shalwar khameez from 
Sind, embroidered dupattas from 
Punjab, sweets fruit and wedding 

Continued on page 13 
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now thyself", 
preach our 
elders for it is the 
kkey to self- 
realisation and human progress, 
ey assert that the inner self of 
nans is manifested in their 
physical countenance, quite rightly 
too. But while gauging one’s per- 
sonality through the physical self, 
one can fall an easy prey to prej- 
udice, for at times appearances 
are deceptive. Although, one 
cannot deny that there are many 
ways of knowing oneself and for- 
seeing the future through the study 
of physiognomy, astrology, 
numerology, etc. Palmistry, how- 
ever, claims to be the most direct, 
popular and simple method of stu- 
dying human nature. Even Aristo- 
tle, the great philosopher, 
acknowledged this art. For in his 
works he mentions that while 
treading on the path of virtue it is 
imperative that a person has Com- 
paq understanding of himself and 
^N.isight into future. 

Sri Krishna Das’s Everybody's 
Guide to Palmistry will be widely 
welcomed because beside giving 
a scientific analysis of the palm, 
the hallmarks of the book are 
judgement of character and per-, 
sonality, its shortcomings and 
capabilities; choice of profession; 
selection of spouse and advance 
warnings of adverse situations in 
life especially regarding physical, 
mental and spiritual aspects. 


The art of hand reading origi- 
nated in India. But some of us do 
not accept it as a science. What is 
more, some of us who do not have 
any knowledge of this subject 
denigrate it by calling it a super- 
stition. This book endeavours to 
enlighten people and help them to 
unravel the secrets of the science 
of palmistry discovered over years 
of human endeavour. 

Mr Das had a keen disposition 
towards occult sciences since his 
childhood. He has devoted nearly 
35 years of his life to master this 
subject. So much so that he felt 
compelled to disseminate the 
invaluable information he could 
find access to. To verify the cor- 
rectness of his readings about 


diagnosis of diseases, he also vis- 
ited hospitals to study hands of 
patients. 

In the first chapter ot the book, 
Mr Das clearly explains the scien- 
tific rationale of palmistry. Then he 
goes on to talk about the varying 
shapes and sizes of hands, the dif- 
ferent divisions on hands, the tex- 
ture of the hand skin, its 
significance, followed by interpre- 
tations of the intricate network of 
lines. 

The observations of left hand 
indicate mental and cultural inhe- 
ritance while those of the right 
show accomplishments and 
mental development through per- 
sonal struggle and experience. 
This is true for people whose right 
hand is active and the left passive. 
Lines keep changing to corres- 
pond with alterations in character. 
But the ridges on fingers and 
palms seldom change and no two 
people possess similar ridges. 
Which convinces us about the reli- 
ability of thumb prints. 

Accompanied by several illu- 
strations the author proceeds to 
discuss peculiarities of each fea- 
ture of the hand and also relates 
it to numerology and zodiacal 
signs. This makes the book even 
more comprehensive and interest- 
ing. These discussions are 
enhanced by photogravure 
impressions of the particular 
hands under consideration. 

It is a fact that no two hands are 
same. It is also true that every 
hand cannot have all exceptional 
characteristics. So for some the 
study of this book may unfold a 
future full of comforts, mental 
peace, financial gains and abun- 
dant love whereas for others it 
could'unravel a life full of endless 
labour, physical as well as mental 
torture, poverty and discomforts. 
What if the fate is predestined, 
really successful are those who do 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
essence of human life lies in 
endeavour, as emphasised by the 
author. For in this tragic world no 
matter how many skies have fallen 
we should never give up hope. 
Hope only can sustain us through- 
out this earthly existence. 


Continued from page 12 

dolls made to look like Asif and 
me. At times my relatives went out 
and joined the people dancing with 
happiness. Women and children in 
the garden. 

It was a miraculous reunion of 
relationships that had not only 
endured all through the tyranny of 
martial law. My father’s lawyers 
came, as did my former political 
prisoners. There was a stir when 
Dr Niazi, my father’s dentist, 
arrived. Still facing serious 
charges in Islamabad, he had 
returned for my wedding after six 
years in exile. He was safe in 
Karachi, but no one knew what 
would face him when he returned 
to Islamabad to try to resume his 
dental practice. Through it all 
moved my mother, anxiously 
checking on the details like any 
other mother of a bride. She had 
not been in Pakistan since 1982 
and, not surprisingly, was haying 
difficulty sleeping. 

While friends and family were 
gathering inside 70 Clifton, thou- 
sands were pressing towards 
Lyari in the centre of Karachi. We 
were going to have two weddings, 
one at home in the presence of 
family and friends, the other 
among the people in the poorest 
section of Karachi and a stron- 
ghold of the PPP. We had sent 

15.000 invitations to party sup- 
porters who had been imprisoned 
during martial law and to the fam- 
ilies of the martyrs for the Awami 
or People’s reception. The recep- 
tion was to be held at Kakri 
Ground, the large sports field in 
Lyari where my father had been 
the first politician to speak to, and 
for, the underprivileged and where 
six people had been killed and 
other’s beaten and tear-gassed by 
the police in the demonstrations of 
14 August, 1986. Sections of Kakri 
were also set aside for the public. 

The night before the henna cer- 
emony I slipped off to Lyari wear- 
ing a burqa to check on the 
preparations. Members of the Mar- 
itime and other unions were put- 
ting the finishing touches to the 
50ft. by 40ft. main stage. Emer- 
gency generators were in place to 
light the grounds if the regime 
decided to cut off the electricity 
and 20 big-screen television sets 
were set up to show the proceed- 
ings. Bowers of jasmine, mari- 
golds and roses were being put up 
around the seating areas on either 
side of the carpeted stage for our 
two families and chairs placed in 
between for Asif and me. 

Hundreds of strings of lights, red 
and green — the PPP colours — 
and white, hung the length of the 
five storey buildings surrounding 
the grounds and spotlights shone 
on a huge painting of my father 
putting his hand on my head in 
blessing. We were expecting 

100.000 people. At least 10,000 
were already camped there, some 
having walked or bicycled from 
interior Sind. 

The sound of drums and 
wooden sticks, women singing, 
ululations of greetings from my 
relatives. The groom’s procession 
arrived at 70 Clifton on 17 


Love 

By 

Arrange - 
ment 

December, for the Mehndi. Asif’s 
relatives, bearing a platter of 
henna, carved in the shape of a 
peacock, complete with real tail 
feathers. Asif was in the middle of 
the procession, his sisters holding 
a shawl over his head. I was 
relieved that he had arrived on 
foot. He had threatened to ride in 
on his polo poney. 

We sat together on a bench with 
a mirrored back which was inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl at the top of 
the steps to 70 Clifton. I looked out 
through my veil at my family and 
friends clustered below me on one 
side of the carpeted steps and 
Asifs family on the other. I doubt 
any had heard the likes of the 
lyrics from my side as the singing 
began. ‘You must agree that Ben- 
azir will serve the nation,’ they 
warbled in Urdu, then responded 
for Asif; ‘That’s all right with me, for 
I will serve the nation by serving 
my wife.’ 

The guests, 200 of our closest 
friends, clapped and talked under 
the colourful tent set up in the 
garden before moving on to the 
buffet tables. I saw tears on 
Mummy’s face. I didn’t know 
whether they were tears of hap- 
piness or frustration over the 
number of foreign photographers 
who had somehow got past the 
security men and were crowding 
around Asif.and me. 

I tried to look demurely down at 
the ground as I took my place on 
the wedding dais. My cousin Shad 
came up, smiling. 

‘What’s taking the men so long?’ 
I asked, wondering what was hap- 
pening on Asif’s side, where the 
maulvi from our family mosque 
was reading the marriage vows. 

'Mansoor ah-hay? Do you 
accept?’ Shad asked me in Sindi. 
I thought he was jokingly asking 
me if I was ready. 
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'Ah-hay,' I replied. ‘Yes. But 
where are they?’ 

He only smiled and asked me 
the question twice more Ah-hay, 
Ah-hay ,' I repeated. Before I real- 
ised it, I had said the customary 
‘yes’ three times to the male wit- 
ness and was a married woman. 

Seven items beginning with the 
letter ‘s’ surrounded me, as well as 
plates of sweetmeats, nuts dipped 
in silver and gold, silver candies in 
silver candelabra. Thousands of 
white lights spangled the garden, 
the light dancing off the silver tinsel 
encrusting the dais. My female 
relatives held a green and gold 
diaphanous shawl over my head 
when Asif joined me. Together, we 
looked in front of us seeing each 
other as partners for the first time. 
Ululations filled the air as my 
mother and aunts ground sugar 
cones over our heads so that our 
lives together would be sweet, 
then knocked our heads together 
to signify our union. 

The crowds at Kabri Ground 
swelled in over 200,000, spilling 
into the streets. This was Asifs 
first taste of the love and support 
of the masses for the PPP and he 
looked worried as the security 
guards urged the crowds to open 
a passageway for the pajero. 
There was’nt an inch of space on 
the sportsfield, nor room for one 
other person on the balconies on 
the buildings that rimmed the field. 
For days women members of the 
PPP had been wrapping wedding 
sweets into PPP coloured boxes 
to distribute among the crowd at 
Lyari. Forty thousand were gone 
in an hour. 

Jiye, Bhutto! Jiye Bhutto! Folk 
music floated out. People danced, 
cheered. I waved to the crowd. 
They waved back. It made no dif- 
ference to their hopes and dreams 
whether I was married or single. 

Zia’s agents, I’m sure, were 
among the crowd, hoping to be 
able to tell him that my marriage 
had diminished my support. But 
the regime’s hopes were dashed. 
‘Now Zia wont call elections until 
Benazir starts a family’, Samiya 
joked with my relatives when we 
returned to 70 Clifton for late night 
supper. Everybody had a good 
laugh. Though Asif wanted a large 
family, we had decided to wait. We 
wanted time to adjust to married 
life and to each other. We didn’t 
realise at the time how prophetic 
the joke would be. 
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A ir and water are the 
two basic requirements 
of life. Water is the most 
important constituent in 
the living organisms from the 
lowest unicellular form to giant 
animals and human beings. Nutri- 
ents are transported to the cells 
and waste matter flushed out from 
there through the medium of 
water. It is effected by the move- 
ments of fluids from the intercellu- 
lar space to intra-cellular space 
and vice versa. 

Water which forms nearly 70 per 
cent of the total body weight, lub- 
ricates the digestive canal. An 
adult person in a temperate cli- 
mate drinks daily about 1200 ML 
water and gets 1000 ML from solid 
foods. 

Water leaves the body as urine 
(1200-1500 ML) and as intestinal 
discharge (100 ML). Water leaving 
the body as respiration and in 
pulmonary ventilation from the 
lungs is fairly constant and 
amounts about 600 ML each. 

The total water content in the 
body is regulated by a person’s 
thirst and appetite. If the intake 
exceeds excretion, there is reten- 
tion of water. 

Quality Of Water 

P ure drinking water is odour- 
less and pleasant to taste. 
Water contains traces of sodium, 
calcium, magnesium and iron 
depending on the soil from which 
it comes. Hard water contains 
more calcium salts. Contrary to 
popular misconception, hard water 
does not lead to formation of 
stones in urinary tract except with 
excessive intake of Vitamin ’D’ or 
prolonged exposure to sunlight. 

In a country like ours only a 
small percentage of the population 
can afford the luxury of a proper 
drinking water supply. In most 
tropical countries water supply in 
the villages is still a big problem. 
Villagers depend on rivers, street 
wells, ponds and tubewells. What- 
ever the source, they are common 
for varied needs of humans and 
livestock so there is every chance 
of the source getting polluted. 
Moreover, unhygienic personal 
habits and neglect of the environ- 
ment also leads to pollution. 

From polluted water, a number 
of diseases may start and spread 
like typhoid, cholera, dysentry, 
worms and virus jaundice. During 
summer months when rivers and 
streams are dry and water is 
scarce and stagnant, pollution will 
be more. 

Water Intake 

W ater gets absorbed in the 
body only slightly from the 
stomach, but it is rapidly absorbed 
from the small intestine and to a 
less extent from the large intestine. 
In the tropics more fluids espe- 
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dally water is ingested during hot 
season because of increased loss 
through perspiration. All food 
stuffs, except pure fat, contain 
varying amounts of water. Cuc- 
umber contains about 97 percent 
and cooked rice about 70 percent. 

When food is . metabolised, the 
ultimate break-down products are 
carbon dioxide and water. When 
carbohydrate, protein and fat are 
metabolised about 55,50 and 100 
ML of water is released. Total 
water available from oxidation of 
food per day is 301 ML. 

The requirements of water vary 
considerably depending on cli- 
mate, diet, habits, activities and 
body build. A healthy kidney reg- 
ulates body water efficiently. With 
excess water there is increased 
formation of urine and during 
deprivation it is diminished. As a 
working rule, person takes enough 
fluid to excrete to 1200-1500 ML 
of urine per day. In tropics seven 
to ten glasses of fluids (2400-3000 
ML) in the form of water, aerated 
water, tea or coffee are needed to 
maintain the volume of urine. 

Functions 

A ll vital functions of the body 
depend on the presence of 
right quantity of water. The high 
water content in various tissues 
illustrates its importance, for 
example blood plasma contains 92 
percent and red blood cells 70 
percent of water. 

Water also regulates body tem- 
perature. Evaporation through 


sweating and respiration regulates 
body heat. Sweating is the main 
method of heat loss when the 
temperature of the atmosphere is 
higher than that of the body. When 
there is greater humidity sweat 

Cleaning, cooling, 
refreshing effect of 
water is enjoyed by 
all living beings. 
Warm baths are 
more cleansing than 
cold baths as they 
liquefy fatty 
secretion. Hot baths 
soothe pain, and 
are useful for 
treatment of 
vomiting, arthritis 
and colic. They are 
useful in treating 
convulsions in 
infants and 
weariness from 
muscular or 
cerebral activity. A 
warm bath before 
going to bed can 
cure insomnia. 

does not evaporate easily. 

Some 170 litres of fluid pass 
through a kidney every day of 
which 1.5 litres are urine and 
168.5 are reabsorbed. 


During violent exercises body 
weight falls by 2 to 4 kilogram due 
to sweating. But when water is 
taken to quench the dehydration, 
weight is regained. Water also is 
lost in respiration and this amounts 
to 400 ML a day. 

Improper Levels, Disorders 

W hen excess water is taken 
and excretion is deficient, 
this condition occurs. Under 
normal physiological conditions 
this is, however, difficult. 

Due to increase in intercellular 
pressure, brain cells are very sus- 
ceptible causing oedema of the 
brain and rise in intercranial pres- 
sure manifesting as nausea, 
vomiting, dimness of vision, 
tremor, convulsion and even 
death. The main cause of water 
intoxication is intravenous therapy 
specially in children where the 
margin of therapy is small. An epi- 
leptic may get a fit even with mod- 
erate water retention and can be 
treated by withholding water and 
giving a dry diet. 

Failure to inject proper quantity 
of water is usually a cause of pri- 
mary dehydration in the case* of 
fever or diarrhoea or after surgery. 
But in secondary dehydration the 
cause is inadequate salt intake. 

Quantity of water required in 
case of infants and children is pro- 
portionately more in relation to 
their body weight because their 
kidneys are less capable of con- 
centration of urine. Moreover, loss 
of water through skin is more in 
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case of infants (1 .3 ML per kg hour 
compared to 0.5 ML in adult). So 
children are more likely to suffer 
from water depletion. 

About 1 200 to 1 500 ML of water 
in 24 hours as products of meta- 
bolism is unavoidable. Progressive 
thirst, dryness of the mouth, 
decreased salivation are the early 
symptoms of dehydration. After 
three or four days other symptoms 
like muscular weakness, a 
pinched grey appearance and loss 
of body weight upto 7 percent 
become apparent. 

The condition of dehydration 
occurs when fluid intake fails to 
replace fluid loss. This is likely 
when there is bleeding, excessive 
sweating, poly uria, vomiting and 
diarrhoea. This upsets the body's 
electrolyte balance. If fluid 
replacement is not achieved orally, 
other administration must be done. 
So water depletion is to be *v>- 
rected by oral administration. Jr i 
simple and effective oral dehydra- 
tion therapy in diseases like 
dysentry and gastric enteritis 
have gained much popularity 
these days as the mass media 
have been doing a good campaign 
on the topic. In the case of uncon- 
scious patients, fluid can be given 
through a gastric tube. In case of 
vomiting a ractal drip of boiled tap 
water is useful. 

It is necessary to find out 
whether dehydration is compli- 
cated with acidosis and alkalosis. 
Generally it is associated with 
acidosis. First, enough sodium 
chloride and water must be given. 
This allows kidney free play to 
readjust body equilibrium with 
respect to salt and fluid balance. 

Relief, Comtort 

A bove all, cleaning, cooling, 
refreshing effect of water is 
enjoyed by all living beings. The 
cooling effect of water is well- 
known in diseases like fever, swel- 
ling, bruises, etc. Cold bath 
abstracts heat from the body in a 
prolonged bath. Constant daily 
use of cooled bath diminishes the 
likelihood of catching cold. The 
effect of sun stroke may be treated 
by cold treatment through poulti- 
ces. 

Warm baths are more cleansing 
than cold baths as they liquefy 
fatty secretion. Hot baths soothe 
pain, and are useful for treatment 
of vomiting, arthritis and colic. 
They are useful in treating convul- 
sions in infants and weariness 
from muscular or cerebral activity. 
A warm bath before going to bed 
can cure insomnia. 

Formation of urinary calculi can 
be prevented by drinking plenty of 
pure water. This should be taken 
between meals. A glass of cold 
water taken on rising in the morn- 
ing, will give clear bowels. Warm 
water may also have an emetic 
effect. 
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Mohinder Amarnath 


Raj Singh Dungarpur 

the need to induct fresh blood into 
the team. Dungarpur’s experiment 
has borne fruit with Navjot Singh 
Sidhu coming good. But even then 
Amarnath was badly missed 
during India's debacle during the 
Bombay Test. 

Jimmy on his part has only 
added fuel to the already raging 
controversy by lashing out at the 
selectors on the eve of the first 
Test at Bangalore. 

Mohinder’s disillusionment with 
Indian cricket dates back to 1979 
when he had decided to retire from 
first class cricket on being dropped 
against the West Indians led by 
Kalicharan after the Bombay Test. 
The 1980-81 season saw him 
staying out of even the Irani 
Trophy. He probably would have 
called it a day such was his fru- 
stration, had he not been sum- 
moned for the tour to Pakistan in 
1982-83. 

Sources close to selectors, 
however, claim that should Jimmy 
tender his apology, chances of his 
reinstatement are quite plausible. 
But the irate cricketer, quite under- 
standably, has summarily refused, 
"I don’t care I think the time has 
come when I must say what I 
think." 

Jimmy’s nonchalance, espe- 
cially for one whose very livelihood 
depends on crickbt has given rise 
to an arresting situation. A section 
of the informed gentry allege that 
Mohinder has been contracted by 
South Africa and hence the smug- 
ness. One cannot, of course, pre- 
sume or debate on the issue 
unless one is absolutely certain 
because it would tan- 
tamount to slander given India’s 
stand on South Africa. But, of 
course, the fact that Mohinder is 
not averse to the idea has raised 
a number of eyebrows. One can 
only hope for Jimmy’s sake, for 
cricket’s sake and for India’s sake 
that Mohinder’s alleged South 
African connection comes to 
naught. What, however, remains 
to be seen is whether Jimmy is 
recalled to the side or will it be cur 
tain call for the veteran com 
paigner. If it is, then India's bes 
player of fast bowling will be sadl) 
missed during India's sojourn t< 
the land of pace bowling this Feb 
ruary. 


Jimmy in action: Knack of bouncing back when they have been writteh off 


Mohinder Amarnatn 


T here must be something 
in the name Jimmy, that 
spells comeback. For our 
own Jimmy, Mohinder 
Amarnath, and the tennis legend 
Jimmy Connors have this knack of 
bouncing right back when they 
been written off. Both have been 
around for a long time, a career 
spanning 19 long but eventful 
ye3 r s. And both have ensured 
tfi^selves a place in the annals 
of their respective sports for their 
innumerable battles. But that is 
where the comparison ends. 

While the tennis star’s fortune 
depends solely on his perform- 
ance and also on his stars, the 
cricketer's more on the whims and 
fancies of iniquitous band of selec- 
tors. Mohinder Amarnath's recent 
sidelining for the New Zealand 
series despite a matchwinning 
performance at Dhaka for the Asia 
Cup stands testimony. 

In cricket, like in most other 
sports, it is the form and fitness of 
a player is what calls for selection. 
There was no shade of doubt 
about Jimmy’s especially after his 
masterly knock of 74 not out that 
paved the way for India’s win over 
Pal^^n after a stretch of 1 0 inter- 
nationals. Yet he was omitted. 
Whereas Ravi Shastri who had 
returned from Dhaka midway 
through the tournament on the 
pretext of an aggravated injury 
was quickly inducted into the team 
on the production of a fitness cer- 
tificate. But then our selectors pro- 
bably have their own codes for 
selection — as a banner during the 
Bombay Test read "Selection no 
problem if the butter is right." Such 
may be the judgement of our 
selectors, sorry, "a bunch of 
jokers" as Jimmy christened them. 


M ohinder who made his debut 
in international cricket in 
Madras against the Australians 
way back in 1969 has made far 
less Test appearances than his 
less talented compatriots. Infact, 
he has been in and out of the Test 
squad more often than any other 
cricketers and the reason for his 
exclusion time and again, to quote 
Jimmy himself, "is still a mystery.' 
Even in this latest act of "terrible 
humiliation" as someone put it, the 
mystery has been compounded. 
As the selectors do not venture 
forward with a credible explanation 
(not that they have ever) other 


Mohinder Amarnath: 
Exclusion still a mystery 


than ignoble "bad form" specula- 
tions are rife that the cause for 
axing definitely goes beyond 
cricketing grounds. Has Mohinder 
been dropped for airing his views 
too freely? Or, is it just one of 
those cases of simply bad judge- 


ment on the part ot our selectors? 
Or, is it just bad PR on the part of 
Mohinder as he claims? 

Knowledgeable sources claim 
that the decision was more of Raj 
Singh Dungarpur, the self-styled 
messiah of Indian cricket, who felt 
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Azhar Hits 
Fastest Century 


Find Of The Series 

Spin Duo Of 
Ayub-Hirwani 


By Navin Chand 


A series in which Indian 
cricketers should have 
displayed their ascen- 
dancy by a wide margin 
of 3-0, ended in host’s favour by 
the narrowest margin of 2-1 . The 
reasons for this be low-expectation 
performance are many and need 
a through probe. 

In an interview before the series 
commenced, Ewen Chatfield had 
expressed the opinion that in the 
game of cricket, it is advantage- 
ous to start as underdogs. The vis- 
itors were underdogs and had 
nothing to lose in the series and 
everything to gain. As a team, they 
not only snatched victory from 
India's grasp at Bombay but also 
provided opportunity to their senior 
players to set their new records in 
Test cricket as well provided new 
upcoming players sufficient 
exposer to international cricket. 

From New Zealand’s point of 
view, their achievements are few 
but significant enough to make this 
tour memorable and worthwhile. 
First of all, their seamer Richard 
Hadlees set a new high record of 
391 wickets in aggregate. He also 
extended his records of 5-wickets 
in an innings to 34 and 1 0-wickets 
in a Test to nine occassions. He 
now enjoys triple-record of all- 
time-high in three bowling-feats. 

New Zealand’s second ach- 
ievement was their captain John 
Wright becoming their top scorer 
in Test cricket. He has now scored 
3555 runs from 61 Tests/109 
innings. Before him, B.E. Congdon 
was New Zealand’s top scorer 
with 3448 runs from same number 
of Tests but five innings more. 

Amongst other achievements 
for the tourists, emergence of 
Bracewell as an off-spinner and 
Ian Smith’s emergence as a late- 
order batsman are significant. 

From India’s point of view, the 
advent of a new spin duo of 
Ay.ub-Hirwani is most important. It 
appears India’s prayers for a pair 
of strike bowlers has been 
rewarded. Between them, they 
begged 41 wickets out of 60 wick- 
ets (dismissed by bowlers). 

Offspinner Arshad Ayub was the 
most successful bowler on either 
side with 21 wickets for 287 runs 
@ 13.66 per wicket. Leg-spinner 
Narendra Hirwani was just behind 
his partner with 20 wickets for 390 
runs @ 19.50 per wicket. 


Apart from the performance of 
the two spinners, Srikkanth’s three 
fifties — one in each Test — was 
also notable. He was the top 
scorer for India with 200 runs fol- 
lowed closely by Navjot Sidhu 
(196 runs). 

The selection of playes and the 
changes were also beffling. First 
of all, the shocking ommission or 
exclusion of Mohinder Amarnath 
was puzzling. On his current form, 
Jimmy could find place in any 
international team but Indian 
selectors left him in the cold on 
so-called "cricketing grounds". 
Can the players be selected or 
omitted according to the whims 
and fancies of the selection com- 
mittee? 

Even the changes in the com- 
position of the final XI was strange 
and heart-breaking for new 
comers. Sanjeev Sharma was 
originally picked to play in the 
Bangalore Test, but on the day of 
the match, he was replaced by 
W.V. Raman. Sanjeev was again 
overlooked for the Bombay Test 
for unknown reasons and left- 
handed seamer Rashid Patel 
given preference. When Patel 
failed with both bat and ball, he 
was dropped and Sanjeev got his 
chance. The Delhi-boy made good 
his chance with three wickets and 
useful 18 runs (adding 36 runs for 
the last wicket) to increase Indian 
lead to 1 04. 

Likewise, young Tamil Nadu 
off-spinner Venkataramana was 
included in the squad for Bomoay 
Test and then excluded for the 
Hyderabad Test without ever get- 
ting a chance. Is it fair to the 

youngster to drop him even with- 
out trying him? Or, was he 
included only to focus media- 
atteption on him? One may even 
question the wisdom of picking 
him up at a time when another 
off-spinner Arshad Ayub is per- 
forming in top-gear. 

The embarrassment of riches in 
spin department can be seen in 
case of Maninder Singh. The main 
spinner of the team till recently — 
the Sikh boy from Delhi, was made 
to sit among reserves, a position, 
he hardly can digest. 

Another point that needs a 
debate is the completion of stip- 
ulated overs even when there is 
no sufficient light for the batsman. 
During the Bombay Test, play was 
extended by an hour so that the 
New Zealand bowlers could com- 
plete the allotted overs for the day. 
During the extended session, for 
some minutes, the shadows crept 
on to the pitch resulting in the play 


of light and shade on the entire 
track. This must have been obvi- 
ously annoying the batsmen at the 
crease, but there was no move to 
suspend play till the problem was 
over. The wicket of Arshad Ayub 
was sacrificed in the process. Is 
the completion of the quota of 
overs more important than playing 
in doubtful or annoying light? 


M ohammed Azharuddln, the 
brilliant Hyderabad bats- 
man, hit the fastest century In 
one-day cricket when he 
steered India to a thrilling two 
wicket victory over New Zea- 
land In the fourth one-day Inter- 
national played In Baroda on 
December 17. 

Azharuddin, whose unbeaten 
108 came off 65 balls, com- 
pleted his hundred in 61 balls. 

The previous fastest hundred 
was by Javeed Miandad, off 69 
balls against India at Lahore in 
1982. 

The other notable feats were 


recorded by Vivian Richards of 
West Indies and Zaheer Abbas 
of Pakistan. Richards com- 
pleted a century off 71 balls 
against India at Jamshedpur In 
1983-84 and crossed another 
three-figure mark off 75 balls at 
Rajkot last year. Zaheer scored 
a hundred off 72 balls against 
India at Multan In 1982-83. 

Azharuddln's second cen- 
tury, which took him just 65 
balls and included nine fours and 
three sixes, helped India to over- 
haul the Imposing 50-over New 
Zealand total of 278 for three, 
their highest In one-days 
against India in 26 Internationals. 
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